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Art. 1.—THE THIRD YEAR OF CONSERVATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE Conservative Government has now been in office for 
three years and there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
thinking person that, both at home and abroad, the position 
is incomparably better than it was in 1951. Indeed, on 
the home front the change has been almost revolutionary. 
Instead of shortages we now have plenty. The shops are 
full of goods—and customers; industry is booming; and 
in place of frustration we have freedom. Gold and dollar 
reserves are up, exports are up, wages are up, spending is 
up, consumption both of food and of household and capital 
goods is up, personal savings are up, the rate of house- 
building is up, schools, hospitals, new factories are up and 
going up, the blitzed cities are rising again from the ashes, 
and, most important of all, industrial and agricultural 
production, freed from the encumbrance of Socialist 
regulations and restrictions, is up. Unemployment is 
down and the rise in the cost of living has been stopped 
so that for the first time since the war wages have overtaken 
retail prices. 

To what qualities of the Government can these dram- 
atic changes be attributed? Businesslike management, 
patience and determination in the pursuit of clearly defined 
purposes, the enthusiasm and optimism of new young 
ministers, tempered by the wisdom of older men who have 
long experience of office, a party in all essentials solidly 
united behind its leaders—all these have played their part. 
But the background and the inspiration of all that has 
been done has been, and still is, a deep faith in the British 
people—faith that the people like to be told the truth, 
however unpalatable ; faith that once they are satisfied of 
the need for supreme effort, that effort will be forthcoming ; 

Vol. 293.—No. 603. 
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faith that if you ‘set the people free’ the individual 
initiative, courage, and public spirit which are the 
characteristic qualities of our people, will overcome 
difficulties and dangers, however great they may be. 

Certainly in the early months of Conservative govern- 
ment, the people had unpalatable truths and unpalatable 
action a-plenty. With the cold, almost ruthless firmness 
of a surgeon performing a critical operation, the Chancellor 
and his colleagues cut imports, restrained private ex- 
penditure, cut rations, and excluded from the home market 
the goods we produced and forced them into the export 
market. But the operation was successful and the 
patient lived. 

Once the immediate crisis was passed, the Government 
were able to set about the job of dismantling the cumber- 
some machinery of Socialism which had hamstrung 
industry and frustrated personal effort. One by one the 
controls over raw materials were dropped and a beginning 
was made in derationing food. Legislation was passed to 
denationalise the Steel and Road Transport industries, 
to reopen the free markets in metals, cotton, and corn, 
and to hand over the buying of commodities to private 
enterprise. An ‘incentive’ Budget gave new hope and 
stimulus both to industry and to the private citizen. 
Substantial reduction of taxation helped industry to 
expand and brought relief to the tax-payers, many 
hundreds of thousands of whom were taken out of the 
income tax field altogether. A vigorous Housing drive 
was already under way, schools, hospitals, and factories 
under construction were hastened to completion and new 
ones put in hand. 

The whole atmosphere was changed. People who for 
years had carried on as best they could but had seen ‘ no 
future in it’ took fresh heart. Students of the national 
economy saw our exports rising, the balance of overseas 
trade restored, and our reserves growing slowly but 
steadily. The man in the street missed, with relief, the 
recurrent financial crises, the fuel crises, the constant 
changes of plan as one ‘ expedient’ after another was 
tried and failed. 

The British people were awake again and their response 
fully justified the faith the Government had in them. 
Already by the end of the second year substantial progress 
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was evident. The target of 300,000 new houses a year, 
derided as unattainable and pure party propaganda, had 
been reached and passed, many articles of food had been 
taken off ration, our financial position, though still difficult 
enough, was no longer critical, production had begun to 
rise again, and it became possible to begin to release a 
share of our production to those whose efforts had achieved 
this dramatic improvement in our fortunes. 

In these conditions the Government could enter on its 
third year of office with considerable confidence. On the 
home front the most noteworthy feature of this year is 
that there were few if any events themselves particularly 
worthy of note. It has been a year of sustained progress 
in which have been reaped some of the fruits of the policies 
of the two preceding years. 

The end of food rationing, the reopening of the Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchange, of the grain market in London, and 
towards the end of the year, of a limited market in gold, 
the end of almost all the remaining controls over raw 
materials, the considerable extension of the free-import 
lists, the disposal to private enterprise of large sections of 
the nationalised Steel and Road Transport industries, the 
removal of restrictions on hire purchase transactions, the 
general easing of credit conditions and of the restrictions 
of the C.I.C.—all these were the natural outcome of action 
taken in the two previous years. The steady rise in gold 
and dollar reserves, in spite of a small but significant 
recession in trade in the dollar countries themselves, 
proved the soundness of the Government’s financial policy 
and of the steps taken to carry it out. Mr Harold 
Macmillan aptly summed up the story of this last year 
when he described it as the year in which we had ‘ earned 
more, spent more, eaten more and saved more ’—and he 
might almost have added ‘ produced more ’—than ever 
before 

It is, however, worth while to refer to four pieces of 
legislation which occupied a considerable amount of 
Parliamentary time and aroused a good deal of public 
interest and controversy. 

The first, and most important, was the group of three 
Bills concerned with the relations between landlord and 
tenant and the interest of property owners and users 
generally. 
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For many years past it has been recognised on all sides 
that the Rent Restriction Acts would have to be revised. 
The fixation of rents when maintenance costs were rising 
was already before the last war making it increasingly 
difficult for property owners to keep their property in a 
reasonable state of repair. The sudden inflation of costs 
which followed the war made it almost impossible. Unless, 
therefore, some increases of rent could be allowed, much 
property must inevitably fall into decay and disuse. 

Any legislation which would lead to higher rents was 
clearly fraught with serious political and electoral risks. 
It is not, therefore, perhaps surprising that one govern- 
ment after another had avoided the problem. Mr 
Macmillan, however, realising the urgent need for action, 
and seeing his remarkable achievements in new house 
building likely to be offset by premature mortality among 
the older existing houses, had the courage and the wisdom 
to introduce legislation permitting increases in the rents 
of ‘ controlled ’ houses subject to adequate safeguards for 
existing tenants. The Rent and Repairs Bill was debated 
at length in Committee and in the House itself and in the 
face of strong Socialist opposition reached the Statute 
book before the summer recess. Only time can show how 
far this long overdue measure will achieve its purpose. It 
has been criticised both for giving too much to property 
owners and for offering too little inducement to them to 
keep their houses in proper order. It is, however, signifi- 
cant that in the by-election in East Croydon in October 
the Conservatives definitely improved their position against 
the Socialists although the area is one in which the Act is 
likely to be widely applied. It may well be, therefore, that 
the political consequences will be less marked than was 
expected and that tenants will realise the undoubted bene- 
fits the Act confers on them. 

Other aspects of property law were dealt with in two 
further Bills of a highly technical nature—the Landlord 
and Tenant Bill, concerned with the special problems 
arising at the end of leasehold tenancies in times of acute 
shortage of accommodation, and a Bill for further amending 
the Socialist Town and Country Planning Act. These 
three Bills were the natural and essential complement of 
the great Housing drive which, under Mr Macmillan’s 
leadership, has achieved the spectacular result of almost 
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doubling the rate of building achieved by the Socialists 
in their last year of office. With their passing into law, 
the Conservative Government’s Housing policy was almost 
completely developed. 

Finally, mention should be made of one other ‘ dom- 
estic’ Act of Parliament which was hotly debated in 
Parliament and out and which may have great importance 
in the future—the Act constituting the new Independent 
Television Authority. Its significance may well arise 
from the fact that whereas the country as a whole—and 
the Conservative Party itself—was deeply divided as to 
its merits, the Socialists, for reasons not easily seen, were 
united in opposition to it and under strong disciplinary 
pressure to fight it at all stages. Many people of all 
political parties objected to the Bill because of sincere 
anxiety as to the way in which the new independent 
authority might use its powers. But it would certainly 
seem that the party political opposition of the Socialists 
was based, at least to some considerable extent, on their 
dislike of the breaking of the B.B.C. monopoly by the 
creation of another body less easily amenable to possible 
Government influence. In any case, the Bill became an 
Act and in a few months’ time the public will be able to 
judge its merits for themselves. 

So much for the home front—a year of steady and 
marked progress in every direction, a year which fully 
justified the Prime Minister, at the Party Conference in 
October last, in repeating the demand he made in 1951 
that the Government should be judged not by its promises 
but by its performance. 

In the field of world affairs, however, there is much 
more to report. This last year has, in fact, been full of 
dramatic events in which Britain’s part has been of steadily 
growing importance. 

The armistice in Korea has remained unbroken and 
every month that has passed has made a resumption of 
hostilities less probable and strengthened the hope of a 
reasonable solution of the political problems which have 
still to be settled. 

Fighting in Indo-China is ended and at the Geneva 
Conference a compromise settlement was reached. It is 
now common knowledge that at that conference the world 
was faced with a grave crisis and that this crisis was 
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averted very largely by the patience and skill of the British 
Foreign Secretary. 

Agreement has been reached with Egypt in regard to 
the Canal Zone. The terms of this agreement provoked 
bitter and sincere criticism, but they have been accepted 
as a compromise which, however unpalatable and dis- 
appointing, was inevitable if peace in the Middle East 
was to be secured. 

The Persian oil dispute has been ended and oil is again 
beginning to flow from the Abadan refineries ; the spread 
of Mau-Mau has been checked ; and both in Kenya and 
in Malaya the forces of law and order are gaining the day. 
At long last also the difficult and vexed question of the 
future of Trieste has been solved, very largely by the 
efforts of the British Government. 

Finally in the closing months of the year the hotly 
debated questions of the rearmament of Germany and 
the absorption into the group of free European peoples of 
a Sovereign Western Germany were settled in London. 
The plan for a European Defence Community, favoured 
by all the countries of the free world except France, had 
to be abandoned when the French Parliament refused to 
to ratify the treaty in which that plan was embodied. 
The critical situation which faced the civilised world as a 
result of this action by France demanded urgent and 
drastic action, and Sir Anthony Eden immediately took 
the initiative by visiting personally every free European 
country and inviting them, with the United States and 
Canada, to a conference in London. This conference was 
held under his chairmanship, and after prolonged discussion 
and many moments of anxiety when deadlock seemed 
inevitable, agreed on a basis on which Germany might 
regain her sovereignty and make her contribution to 
Western Defence. 

This successful issue was hailed all over the free world 
as a personal triumph for the Conservative Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Anthony Eden, and when at the Party 
Conference at Blackpool he was able to state that for the 
first time since 1939 the whole world was free of war, he 
received an ovation which will long be remembered. 

All these events are not merely a tribute to the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy or to the personal qualities of the 
Foreign Secretary. Their importance is the evidence they 
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provide of the revival of British prestige and of the re- 
sumption of British initiative and leadership in world 
affairs. From the nadir of Abadan, Britain in three short 
years has risen to the position of influence which she 
enjoyed for centuries up till 1945. The effect on the future 
cannot yet be measured, but there can be little doubt as 
to the immense importance of this resurgence of Great 
Britain, mother country of a great Empire. 

‘We ask to be judged not by our promises but by our 
performance.’ The Prime Minister can surely repeat that 
challenge to the British people with every confidence. 

The Government now enter on their fourth year and 
what may be the last session of the present Parliament. 
Their three declared purposes—to rebuild our national 
prestige, to restore a healthy national economy, and to 
dismantle the cumbersome and oppressive machinery of 
Socialist management and regulation—have been achieved. 
The programme which they put before the electors in 1951 
is, in all essentials, now virtually completed, and, apart 
from the Finance Act, the only substantial legislation to 
which they are pledged and which remains to be carried 
through is a Bill to raise Old Age and other pensions to a 
level of real value equal to that which they had in 1945. 
Such a Bill is hardly likely to be opposed in principle, 
but it must inevitably be complicated, and there will 
doubtless be considerable debate on its detailed provisions. 

Two other important measures have been adumbrated 
—a Bill dealing comprehensively with the structure of 
Local Government and with the financial relations between 
Local Authorities and the Central Government and a Bill 
to ‘reform’ the House of Lords. Each of these Bills 
would be certain to give rise to serious controversy—not 
always on strict ‘party’ lines—and each would call for 
long and difficult debate. It may well be that these 
measures, both already under consideration for a con- 
siderable time and neither of special urgency at the moment, 
will be regarded as more appropriate for a new Government 
than for one which is nearing its end. 

It is to be hoped that this view will be taken and that 
the new session will not be overloaded with fresh legislation, 
because there are two general matters of the greatest 
importance which need the careful consideration of 
members of Parliament, both by debate and perhaps even 
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more in informal discussion, namely the encroachment by 
the State on the liberties and rights of the subject, and the 
danger to which he is exposed by the virtual impu:sibility 
of keeping abreast of the flood of new laws and regulations 
and of knowing what the law really is. 

The Crichel Down case and the tragedy of Mr Pilgrim 
have spot-lighted these two defects in our present state of 
society and have aroused considerable public alarm. 

The Crichel Down affair came as a severe shock both 
to the man in the street and to the more thoughtful Civil 
Servants. The evidence given at the enquiry which the 
Government ordered showed how far five years of Socialist 
rule had infected the Civil Service with the Socialist doctrine 
of the right of the State to override the rights of the 
individual citizen. Through the whole story runs the 
assumption that the State—represented by a Government 
Department—can do no wrong and that it is improper, 
or worse, for any individual to get in the way of what an 
assumedly omniscient Authority has decided. But the 
details of the evidence revealed a symptom even more 
alarming. For the first time Civil Servants were found 
who not only broke the honoured tradition that a Min- 
ister’s policy is loyally supported by the officers of his 
department, but who in fact misled their Minister, withheld 
vital information from him, and even made deliberately 
false statements to him. Morally, there was what almost 
amounted to a conspiracy to prevent the Minister becoming 
aware of action taken in his name to which he might well 
have raised objection. It was this aspect of the affair 
which caused such grave concern not only to the public 
but perhaps even more to the more thoughtful and res- 
ponsible members of the Civil Service itself. This matter 
has in fact been concluded, but it cannot be denied that 
it has aroused a doubt in the minds of the public, far 
greater probably than is justified, as to the strict fairness 
and impartiality of the members of that great Civil Service 
which has a record envied by the whole world and to which 
the people of this country are deeply indebted. 

The moral of the sad story is surely that any legislation 
which puts Ministers and Government Departments beyond 
the law, which permits them to validate their own acts 
and to encroach on individual rights and liberties by 
decisions against which there is no appeal to the Courts, is 
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bad legislation and should never be enacted. This is an 
issue with which Parliament itself must deal. It is 
fundamental to our whole constitution, and has been 
since Magna Carta, that the first duty of Parliament is to 
ensure the full liberty of the subject. It cannot evade 
that duty by laying the blame on civil servants when 
injustice is committed. 

The Pilgrim case raises quite a different issue. Here 
there was no question of public officials failing to carry 
out the policy of a Minister of a Local Authority, or even, 
it would seem, of callous inhumanity in administering the 
powers conferred upon them. The tragedy of Mr Pilgrim 
was just that he didn’t know the law. He was not a man 
who regularly dealt in real estate ; he knew little or nothing 
of the provisions of the Town and Country Planning Act ; 
and if he had in fact ever heard of Development charges, 
he may well have heard also that the Conservative amend- 
ing Act had ‘ abolished them.’ He merely bought a piece 
of developable land at the price it seemed worth, not 
knowing that its legal value was only ‘ existing use ’ value, 
that under the Socialist Act the development rights had 
been acquired by the State and that the vendor had not 
secured any agreed compensation, the benefit of which 
would automatically have passed to him. 

When the Local Authority sought to apply compulsory 
purchase powers, offering, as they were obliged to do, the 
existing use value, Mr Pilgrim apparently felt that, in 
some way he didn’t understand, the overpowering weight 
of Law and Authority had fallen on him out of a clear sky. 
He gave up the unequal struggle, made no protest—which 
might in all probability have led the Local Authority to 
withdraw their requisition—and brooded over the disaster 
which had hit him until he took his own life in sheer 
desperation. 

This case has received wide publicity and excited much 
sympathy with the victim and indignation against those 
who caused his trouble. Steps have been taken by new 
provisions in the further amending Bill to obviate, so far 
as possible, any similar happening in the future. But 
these provisions, in their nature, can deal only with this 
one aspect of what is almost certainly a much wider prob- 
lem. How many hundreds—thousands—of cases must 
there be where individual citizens suffer grievous loss or 
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hardship in a hundred and one different sets of circum- 
stances, and bear their sufferings in silence because they 
feel it hopeless to fight ‘ authority ’ and do not know what 
they can do—if anything at all—to save themselves. 

The Law invades the private and business lives of 
individual men and women at more and more points every 
day. The vast Juggernaut’s car of State power moves 
forward inexorably, crushing out the hopes, the happiness, 
and even the lives of its victims. And in so many cases 
the victims can’t even see it coming. If the State is to 
demand the power to interfere with the freedom and the 
rights of its citizens, it has a duty to secure that those who 
are aggrieved and who are made to suffer by State action 
should be able to make their protest and should know what 
steps they can take to protect themselves. 

The problems which have been given so much prom- 
inence by these two stories are clearly of fundamental 
importance. Equally they are most difficult of solution. 
But unless a solution is found there is grave danger of 
drifting into a state of society hardly distinguishable from 
that of the full Communist state. The charge that 
Socialism leads inevitably to Communism is often made to 
imply that the Socialist leaders themselves aim to build a 
Communist state in this country. This is not a fair 
deduction. Many leading Socialists sincerely and whole- 
heartedly hate and fear any such event. But it is un- 
doubted that the repeated emphasis on the rights of the 
State, the necessity of control and regulation, the need for 
planning—all these features of the Socialist theory lead 
inevitably to a multiplication of laws, regulations, and 
Statutory Orders, administered by a swollen bureaucracy 
of fallible mortals. Against such a weight of authority 
the ordinary individual is ignorant and helpless and what 
starts as regulation becomes in the end domination. 

So long as Government continues to extend its sphere 
of control and finds in legislation the cure for all troubles 
and the answer to all problems, so long will the threat to 
our fundamental rights and freedom grow and intensify. 

But some steps at least can and should be taken. 
Parliament should refuse to pass any Bill which gives 
power to Ministers or to public authorities to interfere 
with the proper freedom of the individual to live his life 
as he wishes, unless the Bill itself provides a right of appeal 
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against the exercise of those powers to an impartial Court 
of Law. 

Existing Statutes should be overhauled and where 
necessary amended to bring them in line with this principle. 

It should be a statutory obligation on any authority 
seeking to take action to give notice to the individual 
against whom the powers are to be used as to the means 
and method by which he may appeal if he feels himself 
aggrieved. Such notice should be clear and in simple 
language and should offer free advice on the legal or other 
issues involved. 

Where an Act provides for Public Inquiries to be held, 
those inquiries should be made by impartial and disinter- 
ested people, the recommendations of the Court of Inquiry 
should be published, and where the Authority decides to 
reject any such recommendation, their reasons for doing 
so should likewise be made known. 

Nothing less than this can check the steadily growing 
belief that the Public {nquiry is, as often as not, a mere 
device to stifle objection and to give, by implication, 
support to the Authority’s decision. The published 
evidence given before the special Court of Inquiry into the 
Crichel Down case shows only too clearly that such a 
belief may sometimes be justified. 

But, in the end, the only real solution of these vital and 
difficult questions is to be found again in trusting the 
people. The too-readily accepted doctrine that the 
‘public interest ’’ can be determined with certainty by a 
few hundred Members of Parliament, many of whom must, 
in any particular case, be guided by the opinion of a much 
smaller number of their more expert or knowledgeable 
colleagues, must be looked at with suspicion. The theory 
that the State is or could be infallible in administering the 
law assumes a wisdom beyond that of ordinary mortals. 

The simple fact is that the common sense and the 
common decency of ordinary people can provide a much 
better guide to what is in fact in the ‘ public interest’ 
than the deliberations of Parliament and a much surer 
guarantee against excesses than any administrative ma- 
chine, however efficient and however powerful it may be. 

The two diametrically opposed views of the function of 
Government have never been more clearly expressed than 
in the now historic dicta of Sir Hartley Shawcross ‘ We 
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are the masters now’ and Sir Winston Churchill ‘If we 
are elected to govern this country we shall say to the people, 
** Gentlemen, we are at your service.’’’ If we are to re- 
main a free people, if we are to save our country from the 
bleak slavery of Communism, we must remain masters of 
our own individual fates, with a Government which will 
be content to canvass, to study, and on occasion to seek 
to lead public opinion, and to embody in the law of the 
land those principles and practices which are commonly 
accepted by the people as a whole. 

‘Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people ’ is not a mere idle dream. Selflessly pursued it is 
a realisable ideal—but not in a world which accepts without 
protest the story of Crichel Down or the death of Mr 
Pilgrim. 

At some time in the next twelve months or so, the 
people will be asked to elect a new Parliament. The 
Conservative Government will submit to the country their 
record of performance during their term of office. The 
great political parties will present their programmes and 
expound their policies. The electors, with experience of 
five years of Socialism and of a like period of Conservative 
administration based on trust in the people, will make 
their choice. 

The issues are clear. The Conservative Party offer 
the hope of steadily growing prosperity. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr Butler, said at Blackpool in October 
that he saw no reason why, with all the new possibilities 
opened out by scientific development and with sound 
administration, we should not double our standard of 
living within the next twenty-five years. Mr Butler is 
not a man who makes thoughtless or airy statements and 
his record of achievement is outstanding. He was there- 
fore fully entitled to ask the electorate to ‘invest in 
success.’ The choice is between a renewed vote of con- 
fidence in a government which has fulfilled its promises 
and looks forward with confidence to the future, and, on 
the other hand, a further experiment with a Socialist 
government, still pledged to the systematic nationalisation 
of all the means of production, distribution, and exchange, 
still wedded to the ideal of a planned state with the close 
control and regulation of individual lives which the 
fulfilment of that ideal demands. 
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But the overriding issue is still tnat of Peace or Chaos. 
Will the people trust the Conservative Party, whose 
foreign policy in the last three years has brought about a 
steady easing of tension and a substantial advance towards 
the peaceful resettlement of a world turned topsy-turvy 
by two world wars, or will they put their faith in a Socialist 
Party which on these vital issues is split from top to bottom 
and which could not conceivably produce a policy which 
would not be constantly under attack from its own nominal 
friends ? Surely there can be little doubt which way is 
the road to Peace. 


HAROLD WEBBE. 


Vol. 293.—No. 603. 





( 14 ) 
Art. 2.—FRANCE UNGOVERNED. 


THE shouting and the tumult are dead. The ministers and 
prime ministers have departed. Wounded vanity has licked 
its sores. Jealousy has, outwardly at least, been assuaged. 
Honourable effort has come by its own. Europe last 
autumn achieved the defence system that for so many 
weeks looked like crashing to the ground even while the 
scaffolding was being run up. E.D.C., died: long live its 
successor. All subjects of the British Crown have rightly 
congratulated themselves on the fact that this happy suc- 
cession was due to the sagacity of the British Cabinet in 
taking a step without precedent and to the coolness, per- 
tinacity, and courtesy of a British minister in giving it 
effect. 

Three months have passed since that time. Reflections 
that earlier might have seemed lacking in amenity may now 
be allowed as appertaining to historical criticism; and 
since all the countries of Western Europe, save Spain— 
still in a state of semi-banishment through our Socialists’ 
crazy hatred of Europe’s saviour from Communism—are in 
the same boat, it is not without interest to examine the 
reasons why this precious cargo of Europe’s safety so nearly 
ran upon the rocks. 

It may be stated without more ado that the chief and 
immediate reason lay in the attitude and the acts of France, 
themselves due in part to those of Great Britain and the 
United States. To get a fair picture of the course of events 
let us reconstruct the situation as it was in August of last 
year. : 
France has had many governments since she gave birth 
for the third time to a republic; and the rapidity with 
which one government succeeded another under the Third 
Republic has been outdone during the as yet short régime 
of the Fourth. Some of France’s governments have been 
good, others bad, yet others catastrophic. But they had 
this in common: they all claimed to govern. It was left 
for the year of grace 1954 to reveal to the astonished, 
almost unbelieving eyes of onlookers that France had, in 
the true sense of the word, no government at all. She had 
no government, because, though one existed in name, it 
did not govern or even try to govern. France was un- 
governed. And this was so at a moment of gravity such 
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that competent voices were not found wanting to declare 
that France’s future, her very life itself, and even the fate 
of Europe, were in the balance. To govern is to choose, 
says a well-known maxim. Those appointed to lead France 
refused to choose. This admission that they could not 
govern, because they would not choose, was not in the 
nature of some gran rifuto, but rather a shabby slinking 
away from responsibility that a nominal Prime Minister 
had sought and accepted, but eluded rather than risk his 
envied position by boldly stating his opinion, be it what it 
might. To this unhappy conclusion there is indeed one 
alternative. But it is a supposition even more grievous. 
For it would mean that France’s Premier kept his mouth 
shut because he knew that complete irresolution on the 
part of the government was the best way of putting the 
National Assembly into such disarray that the arbitrament 
of the matter in hand must fall into the lap of France’s 
enemies, the Communist Party, the servant of Soviet 
Russia. This supposition was entertained by some serious 
French critics. Soviet Russia had ordained that E.D.C. 
should not be passed by the French parliament, and M. 
Pierre Mendés,* the French Pri:i.2 Minister, took the one 
line that, willy-nilly, would make this certain. 

The rejection of the E.D.C. scheme, that had been 
initiated by France, came as a thunderclap to opinion out- 
side. It should not have done so, for many observers in 
the course of the last three years—among other places in 
this Reviewt—had reported this possibility. No one, how- 
ever, is ready to believe what he does not want to believe, 
and it is plain that public opinion in most parts beyond 
France’s borders, even after the failure of the conference at 
Brussels in August 1954 between the six signatories to the 
Treaty of Paris, felt confident that ratification by the 
French parliament would be forthcoming. 

When the news broke that E.D.C. had been rejected, 
many intelligent people in England put the question : 





* To save space, and following the example of ‘ Paris Soir’ and some other 
French publications, M. Mendés-France will be here generally alluded to by 
the first part of his double name. M. Mendés, who is the nephew of Catulle 
Mendés, the well-known poet of half a century ago, according to the ‘ Daily 
Mail’ (Sept. 28, 1954) ‘changed the family name from the original “ Cerf- 
Mendés”’ to the more convenient ‘‘ Mendés-France.”’’ 

} E.g. October 1950, October 1952. 


BZ 
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would have been: None. France was on holiday. In the 
month of August nine-tenths of the French people reck of 
nothing but enjoyment—simple, amiable, health-giving en- 
joyment in the countryside, on the mountains and by the 
sea—for their children, their families, and themselves. 
Little do they care at any time about politics, which many 
of the more highly educated despise into the bargain as a 
sordid game for professional place-hunters, and, in so far as 
the majority have any opinions, these can best be summed 
up as being either for or ‘agin’ the government. So that, 
when the government has no opinion to offer, neither has 
the greater part of the public, for or against. Least of all 
when it is on a holiday. In Paris, a careful investigation 
carried out by reporters of the ‘ Figaro’ among the lower 
middle and working classes came to this conclusion : about 
half of the men and women questioned answered that, if 
E.D.C. offered a serious guarantee for the preservation of 
peace, then it ought to have been adopted ; and the other 
half that, if the rearmament of Germany proposed by the 
scheme brought nearer the danger of war, then it was right 
to reject E.D.C. Which can barely be counted opinions at 
all, and certainly not a reaction. In the course of journeys 
about the same time covering hundreds of kilometres, the 
present writer did not hear E.D.C. mentioned once. 

If anything could have increased the unlikelihood of the 
rejection of E.D.C. being followed by a quick reaction in 
France, it would have been the manner in which that re- 
jection was carried out. Once, in a celebrated outburst in 
the Chamber of Deputies, Clemenceau cried : ‘ I shall not 
let myself be stifled between two doors by assassins like 
eunuchs in a seraglio!’ The manceuvre denounced by the 
old ‘ Tiger’ of the Left was precisely that chosen by the 
enemies of E.D.C. in the National Assembly of our day and 
countenanced by M. Pierre Mendés. E.D.C. was assassi- 
nated, and it was stifled. It was stifled in the Chamber 
itself, without one door being set ajar so that a draught of 
free air from outside might purify by ever so little the 
poisonous atmosphere within. No vote was taken, no dis- 
cussion permitted on the substance of the all-important 
motion pending, namely, that the French parliament should 
ratify the treaty proposed by France, signed by French 
ministers, and ratified by five other powers moved thereto 
by the initiative of France. No one was allowed to debate 
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the question, which was burked, almost literally, as were 
the victims of the abominable Burke and Hare, but now by 
the simple device of putting ‘ the previous question.’ Once 
the previous question has been put, discussion of any kind 
on the subject before the meeting, whether it be a debating 
society, a company meeting, or an assembly of the nation’s 
chosen representatives, becomes automatically impossible. 
A lead from the government might have brushed this 
manceuvre aside. But the government sat mum. M. 
Mendés made a speech of great length, conclusive only in its 
resolute inconclusiveness. The government, he said, would 
not vote, nor express any opinion ; and this on a question 
on which he had himself declared, but before he went to 
the preceding Brussels Conference, any French government 
must, in the favourite French phrase, ‘ assume its re- 
sponsibilities.’ Many French observers thought that M. 
Mendés was rankling under the sense of his failure at 
Brussels and, in particular, burned to get back on M. 
Robert Schuman, the father of the E.D.C. plan, for an 
article written by M. Schuman before that event, pointing 
out with much moderation the importance of ratifying the 
plan as it stood and not emasculating it, as was apparently 
M. Mendés’s intention. Whether M. Mendés should be 
classed among ‘ noble minds’ may be a question, but it is 
plain that he has his full share of their last infirmity. 

How little M. Mendés’s ‘ government’ deserved that 
name at so critical a juncture is clear from the fact that 
immediately before the crucial moment three of his more 
important ministers resigned, and three more immediately 
after. France was indeed ungoverned. The decline in her 
parliamentary situation since the beginning of the century 
may be gauged by a recent exposition from the pen of 
M. Paul Boncour, one of the numerous living French ex- 
prime ministers, showing how Waldeck-Rousseau, under 
whom he served, and who with Delcassé was one of the 
founders on the French side of the Channel of the entente 
cordiale, controlled all the ministers of his cabinet. Already 
in the time of Tardieu, some thirty years later, such control 
had become impossible and the hopelessness of reasserting 
it was Tardieu’s main reason for retiring from active 
politics. By now the mere attempt is out of the question 
and this in turn led to the resignation in 1953 of M. Antoine 
Pinay, rather than abandon his schemes for the restoration 
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of French economy, or suffer defeat by the hostile combina- 
tion of groups represented in his government. 

The causes of this decline in the efficiency of French 
parliamentary government have been set forth in previous 
articles in this Review and need only be recapitulated here 
by its being shortly said that they lie in the essence of the 
Constitution of the Third Republic, which made it impracti- 
cable for any prime minister to hold his government, and 
hence his majority, together by a threat of dissolution and 
an appeal to the country. The imperative need for a re- 
vision of the Constitution of the Fourth, which made this 
situation still worse, has been recognised by almost every 
competent French authority and repeated ad nauseam ; 
but so far the only attempt at putting reform into practice 
has amounted to no more than a minor proposal which, 
recommendable in itself, merely touched the fringe of the 
sickness from which French parliamentary life suffers. 
What happened last August was only the latest, if a glaring, 
example of the ills deriving from constitutional errors. Of 
all governments, a government that does not govern or 
even try to govern, is the worst. 

It would have been far better for the dignity of France 
had E.D.C. been rejected by the National Assembly after a 
full and open debate, rather strangled on a point of pro- 
cedure. As it fell out, all that remained was, in the word 
of one of the most capable and patriotic writers in France, 
la honte—shame. The murder of E.D.C. by the means 
chosen was accompanied by the acclamations of the Com- 
munist Party which, without any apparent objection taken 
by M. Mendés or his supporters, had organised massive 
demonstrations in front of the Palais Bourbon where the 
deed was being done, and was followed by shrieks of joy 
from international Communism as a whole. The enemies 
of France and of the Western world had triumphed. Their 
triumph was the result of their own votes. Had M. Mendés 
refused to accept the Communist vote in the Assembly on 
the question, as he did on the question of his own appoint- 
ment as Prime Minister, E.D.C. would not have been stifled, 
but would have been debated. But this time M. Mendés 
did not refuse. Without his assurance that he would not 
accept Communist votes as part of his majority, M. Mendés 
would never have obtained the assent of the Assembly to 
his nomination as President of the Council. Without the 
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support given to his attitude by the Communists, M. 
Mendés would never, by his silence, have obtained the re- 
jection of E.D.C. in a fashion calculated to bring the ut- 
most discredit on France and to threaten her with reduc- 
tion to near-impotence in the councils of the world. With 
the Communist vote deducted, there was a clear majority 
in the Assembly against passing the previous question, and 
for a frank debate on E.D.C. The Communist vote and M. 
Mendés’s silence did the trick. It is true that after the dis- 
appearance of E.D.C. M. Mendés lost no opportunity of 
declaring himself in favour of N.A.T.O. and did draw in his 
horns at the Conference of London and accept the Western 
European Union, rather than face the complete isolation 
of France. The trouble with M. Mendés is that with him 
words seem, in Beaumarchais’s phrase, to have been in- 
vented to conceal thought. M. Mendés is a Radical 
politician of Portuguese-Jewish descent. He is reputedly 
clever at finance. In 1953 he made a bid for power that 
failed. Last year he made another. It succeeded. 

It may be objected that M. Mendés’s services at Geneva 
in bringing to an end the war in Indo-China and later in 
obtaining carte blanche to carry out a financial and economic 
reform in France, justified placing unlimited confidence in 
him. 

But on the first count a successful end was by no means 
certain. Nor is it yet. Success would be the installation 
of a stable peace in a country, or rather constellation of 
countries boasting at least five different languages, that 
long and happy French colonial effort had brought to a 
high pitch of prosperity. But all evidence down to this 
winter suggests that in the Hanoi region and the Delta 
control has been increasingly wrested by the Chinese from 
the Viet-minh Indo-Chinese, who were to share Tonkin 
with the Viet-nam or Francophil population; and who 
now says Chinese says Soviet, however many pleasant tales 
may be put about to soften unpleasant reality. In the 
south there have been strong fears that M. Mendés’s re- 
presentatives negotiate with Communist organisations as 
though they were genuine working-class institutions and 
not, as in fact they are, outposts of an enemy power ; and 
even that an effort might be made to introduce into the 
Union Frangaise, the organ of France’s overseas depen- 
dencies, an oriental Soviet so-called republic. The war in 
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Indo-China was a deplorable story. Post-Liberation French 
public opinion, unwilling to cut the country’s losses in the 
far East, yet would not agree to the effort, admittedly great, 
necessary to restablish its position ; and a bloody, expen- 
sive series of half-hearted military operations dragged on 
until the French, miscalculating the force of revolution 
backed by Chinese and at one remove Soviet arms, suffered 
a cataclysmic defeat in the capture of Dien-Bien-Phu. 
Alone, instant and overwhelming aid from metropolitan 
France, the U.S.A., and Great Britain could have restored 
the French cause in Indo-China, and that was never 
seriously in question. A peace of some sort was imperative. 
That was furnished by the conference at Geneva, thanks 
more to Mr, now Sir Anthony, Eden than to M. Mendés, 
who none the less extracted a good deal of glamour there- 
from. Indo-China must probably be written off as a dead 
loss. Ninety per cent of its value has evaporated from the 
main bastion of occidental civilisation in South-east Asia ; 
and Australia, suddenly conscious of a threat that others 
had long seen from afar, became pressing for the strong 
sword and buckler, so it is trusted, of S.E.A.T.O. No 
hope of sturdy action could possibly be placed in M. 
Mendés. Some English journalists dubbed M. Mendés- 
France by the second, hyphenated part of his public name, 
‘Mr France.’ It may be questioned whether the nickname 
was appropriate. Despite his trenchant patriotic assevera- 
tions, M. Mendés’s majority, if in fact it was a majority, 
was seen after the rejection of E.D.C. to be composed 
mainly of neutralists, under the ever-vigilant and some- 
times hostile eye of Communism. 

On the second count M. Mendés undoubtedly scored 
heavily when he wrested from the National Assembly 
almost dictatorial powers to reform French finance and 
national economy. Lesser powers had been refused to M. 
Pinay, whom professional politicians liked much less well, 
and it was due not so much to M. Mendés’s ability as to the 
growing sense of absolute necessity that the Assembly 
granted such wide powers to him. French exports are in 
a bad way. French domestic prices are far higher than with 
us: food prices, for instance, and those of such simple 
services as men’s haircutting. Chicken and the celebrated 
poule au pot of Henri IV, once staple French dishes, are 
now so dear as to be seldom seen on the table or in the 
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menu of modest restaurants. France struggles under the 
huge weight of her Sécurité Sociale or Welfare State which 
in many cases increases, so far as the employer’s pocket is 
concerned, real wages by 50 per cent of their rate on paper. 
The pensionable age in the public services is so low that the 
State railways have to. maintain 100,000 more pensioners 
than the total of active employees to whom salaries and 
wages are paid. In the department of the Alpes Maritimes, 
which there is no reason to suppose an exception, dish- 
washers in hotels and restaurants receive by law 26,000 
francs per month, or nearly the wages of an English railway 
engine driver. France also suffers from a faulty, out-of- 
date fiscal system. For all these reasons exports languish 
and are often fostered by a network of partially concealed 
subsidies. Last September the Minister of Finance pre- 
sented to the Cabinet a statement of the probable character 
of the coming budget. It showed a gap between estimated 
income and incompressible expenses of 1,125 milliard 
francs or well over 1,000/. million sterling. 

Apart from the crushing cost of the Welfare State, the 
main reason for this economic morass is undoubtedly the 
habit acquired by the French agricultural population after 
the Liberation of raising the price of foodstuffs to the 
maximum, every rise being followed automatically by a 
rise in all other prices. Against this tendency all efforts at 
reducing prices proved vain. A level was maintained only 
for a few months under the régime of M. Pinay’s sage 
reforms. How far the new power of decree acquired by 
Government and directed towards the same object may be 
successful can be judged by the outcome alone. It must 
not be forgotten that the peasants have now a powerful 
group in Parliament with which any administration must 
reckon. 

Communist jubilation left no doubt as to the interna- 
tional significance of the rejection of E.D.C. Had the 
Communists proved unable to burke the debate, even with 
the co-operation of neutralists in the National Assembly and 
of other opponents of M. Robert Schuman’s scheme for 
protecting Europe and facilitating Franco-German amity, 
it is by no means certain that the debate, if frankly held, 
would have ended in the defeat of E.D.C. Deputies, 


forced to vote Aye or No openly, might have found No 
stick in their gullets. 
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But it is clear that since M. Schuman’s introduction of 
his scheme, which at that date was received with general 
favour, if without noticeable enthusiasm, a change had 
come about in the amorphous mass of French public 
opinion. The average Frenchman, who had accepted the 
idea of E.D.C., became in his heart critical of it. Rather, 
perhaps, he ceased to believe in its advantages, while its 
disadvantages remained crying. This change of attitude 
it was that opened the road to rejection by the Assembly. 
Its cause would seem to have been simple enough, if 
geographically remote: a slackening of the tension that 
existed while the war in Korea was still in full blast. 
The French public, in this much like our own, is normally 
unwilling to think of politics, and especially foreign policy, 
as something that may have infinite and unpredictable 
impact on their individual lives. It might be thought that 
the bitter lesson of the war and of the Occupation would 
change this attitude ; but the horror of that seems rather 
to have intensified aloofness from such subjects and to 
have caused concentration on the daily round of life. The 
war in Korea, in which a small French detachment served 
with gallantry, could not, however, escape notice; nor 
yet the implication that, unless it was won by the U.N. 
forces or a satisfactory peace arrived at, the next Sino- 
Soviet objective on a grand scale would be Indo-China, 
where the war, costly and feebly waged as it was, at that 
date showed no sign to the uninformed of being likely to 
turn into a disaster for France. There was also a good 
chance that the war in Korea might slide or jump into 
World War No. 3. Thus the French were ready to swallow 
a great deal that they disliked if the meal put before them 
seemed to promise some degree of guarantee against these 
undesirables. But with the armistice in Korea, uneasy 
though it might be, the picture changed; while the fall 
of Dien-Bien-Phu and the consequent pact achieved at 
Geneva left the further fate of Indo-China in the hands 
of S.E.A.T.O., already adumbrated and shortly afterwards 
given shape by the conference at Manila. The prospect of 
E.D.C. thus ceased to have in a large number of French 
eyes the appearance of imperative importance it had 
previously taken on. 

Now there were solid reasons why many French people 
disliked the idea of E.D.C. and only tolerated it because it 
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seemed imperative. The idea of an united Europe was 
naturally palatable to French ideologists, always on the 
look out for something progressive. In fact the first 
practical move in that direction after the virtual disap- 
pearance of the Holy Roman Empire was made by Sully, 
Henri IV’s great economic statesman, little though either 
of them would have claimed an interest in ideology. So 
that its revival now was, as an idea, nothing extraordinary. 
But the French of to-day attached to their movement for 
unity of Europe a condition, not absolutely explicit but 
well enough understood, that the Europe of their hopes 
should, besides strictly continental nations, also comprise 
Great Britain. Nor can it be said that this was an un- 
reasonable assumption, for some words of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s, in the early stages of launching the idea, un- 
doubtedly lent colour to the belief that Great Britain was 
about to abandon her traditional insularity and be ready to 
take part in a fixed scheme tantamount to the beginnings 
of European federation. Very soon, however, it became 
plain that public opinion in our country was firmly opposed 
to doing any such thing; nor has it shown any signs of 
changing this attitude. Sir Anthony Eden’s offer at the 
Conference of Nine to continue the maintenance on the 
Continent of four British divisions and of our Air Force, 
however generous and apposite, did not go nearly so far as 
complete co-operation. But it was enough to turn the 
balance and made it exceedingly difficult for French neu- 
tralists to stand out. The explanation, somewhat gingerly 
put forward, of our former attitude that the British 
Commonwealth precluded such an entry by ourselves into 
partnership with Continental nations, had not convinced 
the French, in whose eyes we appeared to be asking them to 
do what we refused to do ourselves. Why, they thought, 
should we bow the neck under a supranational yoke, which 
Great Britain, with a toss of her head, evades? Is the 
proud army of France to disappear from the face of Europe, 
merged in a heteroclite international force, led by generals 
appointed without Frenchmen’s leave, while its British 
sister-in-arms retains her full individuality, secular tradi- 
tions and native leaders subject to their own government ? 
Nay more, what likelihood is there that such an inter- 
national force prove a reliable defence against aggression ? 
In the 1914-18 war thirteen languages were spoken in the 
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Austro-Hungarian army, and see what successes that had ! 
Besides, this much advertised E.D.C., thought Frenchmen, 
is meant, by invoking Western Germany, to prevent a re- 
birth of German militarism. But suppose Western should 
unite with Eastern Germany and the whole form a pact 
with Soviet Russia at France’s expense ? Such things have 
happened before ; they might again. How could France, 
which thrice suffered invasion by Germany in seventy 
years and but a decade ago threw off, with the strong aid of 
Great Britain and America, the devilish Teuton thraldom, 
put in her so recent foe the friendly confidence now de- 
manded of her ? 

Again, the conception of E.D.C. included the promise 
that before a plan for European unity was adopted another 
question should be settled : that of the Sarre. Mistakenly 
enough, we call this district by its German spelling, the 
‘Saar,’ thereby seeming to prejudge the issue in favour of 
Germany’s claim to it as part of the Reich. In fact the 
Sarre as a whole was never German till it became so by 
force of arms in 1871. Sarreguemines and Sarrebourg were, 
since the foundation of the prefectoral system, two French 
sous-préfectures, and Sarrebourg had beén French for nearly 
the whole of the eighteenth century. Sarrelouis was 
founded by Louis XIV and became the birthplace of that 
unmistakably French warrior, Marshal Ney. And in 1795 
the whole of the Sarre basin petitioned in an enthusiasm 
described by Goethe himself for union with France ‘ en 
une seule et méme famille.’ The French, having once, and 
fatally, abandoned Marshal Foch’s demand at the end of 
the First World War for the Rhine as France’s proper 
frontier, have, since the Second, agreed to the proposal to 
give political autonomy under international xgis to the 
Sarre. But the West Germans, while not openly rejecting 
this, for long used every means to prevent its accomplish- 
ment and, down to the London Conference in September 
last, manifestly manceuvred to get sole control of the Sarre 
once more. It cannot be thought surprising or mischievous 
that France wished to stick to the condition of a Sarre 
settlement before a general European agreement. 

There was yet another consideration. And here let an 
authentic Frenchman be called as witness: one of those 
sons of the southern mountains, like Foch and Deleassé, in 
whom a sense of tradition is as strong as their modesty, 
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one having accomplished a worthy career in a lesser office 
of State, of keen intelligence, unblemished honesty, pro- 
found learning acquired by patient industry : in a word a 
Frenchman typical of the qualities that in other spheres 
produced a Sully, a Colbert, a Jean Monnet, and all to 
whom the substantial greatness of France has been due. 
Among other things, too, a proved friend of England. It 
is a voice that deserves respect and demands to be heard. 
Acknowledging ‘the deplorable manner in which our 
country’s business has been conducted by our “ repre- 
sentatives ’’ sprung from the witches’ cauldron called the 
ballot-box ’ to which he applies Chil’s description of the 
Bandar-log in ‘ The Jungle Book,’ the writer goes on: ‘I 
feel sure that on this side of the Channel are some hundreds 
of thousands, perhaps even one or two million, of very 
petite extrace, as our rascally Villon said, who in all modesty 
and repentance are prepared to be lectured severely but 
justly by our firm and true friends seeking our good; but 
we receive only the more painfully, and with lively irrita- 
tion, caddish blows that seem to us singularly unmerited. 
Certain of our allies across the Atlantic, in their bulldozer 
diplomacy, favour our backs too generously with cowboys’ 
stirrup leather. Let there be no mistake: with us, even 
Sqanarelle’s * wife accepts to be beaten by no one but her 
husband.’ 

Strong words. But are they unjust ? It must be ad- 
mitted that some American spokesmen had given the im- 
pression of trying, without much disguise, to bully French 
opinion into accepting what America demands of Europe. 
The danger of this course was touched on more than two 
years ago in these columns: it has been persisted in and 
the fruits of it became visible last autumn. Americans, 
absorbed in their ideological devotion to federation, forget 
that this is a state which must grow in people’s hearts and 
pari passu with their interests. The union of England with 
Scotland was by no means easy to achieve nor was it 
wholeheartedly received. The real federation of the United 
States as known to us to-day was brought about only by 
the bloodiest civil war in history and at the cost of almost 
complete ruin suffered for close on a century by the South, 
from whose brains the original idea of the Union had 





* One of Moliére’s famous characters. 
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sprung. Americans might remember this, when they say 
to Europe ‘ Federate or else . . .’ Yet the problem in Europe 
is a hundred times more thorny than it ever was in America, 
and the method of persuasion chosen by Americans the 
least likely to appeal to the French. Without France’s 
adhesion the whole project was like to fall to the ground : 
a discovery made on the morrow of the bankruptcy of such 
persuasion becoming manifest. Such discoveries should be 
made in time. Not so did Messrs Monnet and Schuman 
proceed when they carried through their scheme of steel 
and coal international co-ordination that, if uninterrupted 
by calamity, may yet lay the foundation for real European 
federation or, at least, confederation. 

Effectiveness, it may be thought, might have been 
sought for E.D.C. rather by the road of confederation than 
by the straiter path chosen. The scheme adopted by the 
Conference of London combines some of the merits of both 
systems and, while opening the door to the regained sove- 
reignty of West Germany and to her participation in 
N.A.T.O., so far diminished the supranational part and 
the absorption into it of the French army that serious 
French objections could not avoid being correspondingly 
modified. The London scheme’s advantages over E.D.C. 
will become more manifest with the lapse of time. Before 
that happy meeting, just as at the Peace Conference of 1919 
it was said that President Wilson could pronounce no word 
other than ‘ Co-venant,’ whereof he turned out unable to 
deliver the goods, so now, a generation later, Americans had 
* Federation ’ graven on their hearts and, to their morti- 
fication, came thereby near to losing Calais and all. It 
would seem that General de Gaulle had a clearer view of 
reality when he opposed the federalist idea of E.D.C. on 
both military and political grounds. His suggestion was a 
close series of treaties welding the nations of the West and 
their trans-Atlantic, and trans-Pacific too, allies in a shield 
against the open or insidious onslaught of Communism 
with universal dictatorship as its goal. This project might 
have been thought worth consideration by Americans, who 
have a keen sense of this most real danger and even by 
ourselves, who have far less and boast large minorities 
labouring under the delusion that ‘ co-existence ’ between 
implacably contradictory systems may be possible through 
trade, tourism, fair words, and football. Americans should 
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have reflected that they have not always been right in 
their judgment of world affairs. They still labour under a 
prejudice against what they dub ‘ colonialism’ that has 
led them to favour in Africa and Asia every disruptive 
movement led by ambitious agitators. This was painfully 
obvious to France. During the war they had flirted with 
Pétain, underpinned Darlan, tried to set up Giraud. If 
they could have, they would have prevented Leclere from 
taking Paris, which would have led to a Soviet being pro- 
claimed in the French capital. They were responsible at 
Yalta for opening the gate that led to the domination by 
Soviet Russia of half Europe, to the destruction of Poland, 
and to the enervating ‘ cold war.’ Grateful as we must be 
for lavish American aid during and since those events, facts 
remain facts. 

France, even less than Great Britain, was in a position 
to cast a stone at a country that leads the fight within its 
own borders against the foe of all we consider civic virtue 
and human progress. For France, misled by her ideal love 
for freedom of thought into conceiving Communism to be 
a receivable opinion instead of being, as an acute French 
critic said, ‘an action against the State,’ has allowed the 
plague to develop within her civic framework until a solid 
bloc of over a hundred Communist votes in her Parliament 
can, as on the occasion of E.D.C., dictate policy to the 
nation, and Communist action in high places, as in those of 
General Revers’s stolen report and the more recent in- 
famous affaire Dides, can deliver to the enemy the plans of 
the French army and government. It was set forth in 
these columns how General de Gaulle when in power re- 
frained from an open assault on Communism for fear, in 
all probability, of provoking immediate civil war, and also 
from his strong democratic view that the nation must itself 
set its course: the result has also been to set Communism 
in France in a firm position of power. As it was, General de 
Gaulle’s perspicacity and energy alone saved the Fourth 
Republic from having a constitution that would definitely 
have reduced his country to the mercy of Communist 
manceuvres. The object of the Soviets, governed by the 
Kremlin dictatorship, is plainly shown by their policy 
throughout the Indo-Chinese war and, since then, the 
struggle over E.D.C.: to prevent France from taking part 
in any fruitful line in Europe and, in particular, to prevent 
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her from a healing movement towards peaceful relations 
with West Germany. The success of this policy, by isolat- 
ing West Germany, might be the one thing capable, they 
are persuaded, of driving West into reunion with East 
Germany, of course on Soviet conditions. Should this take 
place, then the condition of Europe and of Western 
civilisation as a whole would indeed be parlous. It is to 
be hoped, and may even be believed, that the results of the 
London Conference, due to Great Britain’s decision and to 
Sir Anthony Eden’s patient work, may rule this out, at 
least for the time being. The Sarre question alone remained 
as an acid test of German yoodwill. 

The foregoing exposition of the French case against 
E.D.C. must not lead to the conclusion that France was 
right to reject the scheme, least of all in the shamefaced 
manner of its rejection. Whatever might be its defects, 
there was one overriding argument for its acceptance : the 
opposition of Communism. Whatever Communism desires, 
all reasonable and patriotic men in whatsoever country 
must detest. All who work with Communism, whether as 
crypto-Communists or as ‘ fellow-travellers’ or as mere 
neutralists or as ‘ Progressives’ like M. Cot, they must 
combat. All such should be removed from whatever posts 
they hold in which they can influence the course of events. 
How hard it would be for France to act up to this standard, 
what has already been said is enough to show. But all 
intelligent Frenchmen should realise that whatever Com- 
munism wants must be for the undoing of France; and 
they should act accordingly. It should be unthinkable for 
a prominent Radical deputy to give asylum, as in the 
Dides case, to a Communist who had trafficked in military 
secrets. We have had our Fuchs, our Pontecorvo ; but no 
M.P. would have stooped, or dared, to hide such a one 
from the police. There is a further point to be made about 
French opposition to E.D.C. or to the substitute for it 
emerging from the London Conference of Nine. France 
fears a recrudescence of German militarism and rightly 
wanted precautions against it. But the French mostly fail 
to take one thing into account: Prussia, the mainspring 
of militarism, no longer exists in its historic form. Prussia 
has been de-Germanised by Russia through mass deporta- 
tion and is now no more than a Soviet dependency of 
Moscow. Militarism still exists there, but it is a Soviet, 
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not a German militarism. The geographical form of West 
Germany, so far from inciting West Germans to aggressive 
militarism, rather exposes them to assault from without. 
Therefore they have every practical incentive to co-operate 
with Europe to the west of themselves and with the 
Atlantic powers. Otherwise they are in great danger of 
going under. 

Lovers of France have lamented events in the last few 
years touching that country to which the world owes so 
much and in whose delights all visitors to it take part. Not 
to mince words, they have nearly brought France to 
disaster. For disaster would have been spelt by France 
standing outside a general scheme of Europe’s defence 
against Communist and Asiatic aggression: many are the 
Asiatic nations opposed to this, but with Russia and China 
in sinister combination no other term is admissible. France 
unaided would have been at the mercy of a Soviet push, 
led, if not wholly effected, by Communised East German 
forces, the fear of which ironically was the chief cause of 
hesitation in her patriotic sons to join in a united West 
European and Atlantic effort. The French, with their 
great gifts and highly critical intelligence, lack not personal 
devotion but the co-operative spirit and the will to set the 
State of France on a well-organised basis. In the words of 
the Comte de Saint-Aulaire, that most penetrating of 
French ambassadors to the Court of St James’s between the 
two wars, ‘ the Frenchman has more heroism than patriot- 
ism and dies for France more readily than he lives for her.’ * 

Such is the plight to which absence of real government, 
springing from a constitutional fault, so nearly led one of 
the historically greatest, most admirable, and most creative 
nations in our world. 

JOHN POLLOCK. 





* ‘Confession d’un Vieux Diplomate,’ p. 703. 
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Art. 3—DEAN MILMAN AND ‘THE QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.’ 


AMONG the eminent contributors who clustered round John 
Gibson Lockhart during his editorship of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review ’ not the least honoured was the learned Dean of 
St Paul’s, Henry Hart Milman. He was one of John 
Murray III’s distinguished friends who were staunch sup- 
porters of the publishing house; he frequented Murray’s 
house, Newstead, at Wimbledon ; he was a familiar figure 
at Murray’s dinner-parties in Albemarle Street, where he 
used to meet Lockhart ; and it was Milman who officiated 
at the funeral of Lockhart’s wife, Sophia. He had been 
contributing to the ‘ Quarterly ’ for some six years before 
Lockhart’s advent as editor in 1826. Indeed, isis literary 
services for the Review constituted a remarkable record, 
and equally remarkable is the fact that these services were 
rendered under five successive editors: William Gifford, 
J. T. Coleridge, J. G. Lockhart, Whitwell Elwin, and 
William Macpherson. 

When it was thought that Gifford might be resigning 
his editorship in 1822, a paragraph in the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle’ mistakenly assigned the new editorship to 
Milman, who, reporting the news on Dec. 3 to the real 
prospective successor, J. T. Coleridge, observed: ‘ No 
clergyman ought at the present juncture to be placed in 
the situation.... I should extremely doubt the prudence 
of such a measure from a worldly point of view.... Cir- 
cumstances may occur which might make me deeply 
regret the having engaged in any occupation which should 
interfere with my promotion.’ But he offered his assis- 
tance with heart and soul, not only from a desire to serve 
Coleridge, but because he believed in ‘the very high 
national importance of a work . . . which may do more for 
sound taste, sound principle, and sound opinions, both 
political and religious, than any work or journal extant.’ * 

Before considering Milman’s close association with the 
* Quarterly,’ however, a few remarks on his early life will 
throw into bolder relief the mature years when this 
Londoner became such a prominent figure in both the 
ecclesiastical and literary worlds. Born on Feb. 10, 1791, 





* ‘Henry Hart Milman,’ by Arthur Milman (1900), pp. 77-8. 
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at 47 Lower Brook Street, Westminster, the third son of 
Sir Francis Milman, Bart., physician to George III, by 
his wife Frances,* the daughter and heir of William Hart, 
merchant, of Stapleton, Gloucestershire, young Milman 
was educated under Dr Charles Burney, the classical 
critic, at Greenwich, before proceeding to Eton and 
Oxford. It was at Oxford that he formed his friendship 
with Lockhart which continued until Lockhart’s death in 
1854; there he won the Newdigate prize with his poem, 
‘The Belvidere Apollo,’ which his friend, Dean Stanley, 
considered the best of Oxford prize poems; and there he 
was awarded other verse and essay prizes. Then, having 
entered into Holy Orders, he was given the important 
living of St Mary’s, Reading. Meanwhile, his youthful 
literary excursions in poetic drama culminated in the 
religious dramatic poem, ‘ The Fall of Jerusalem,’ in which 
he interpreted the conflict between Jewish conservatism 
and new truth. 

That publication was a turning-point in Milman’s career, 
for the book transported him far towards literary eminence 
and brought him to the notice of two well-known men of 
letters. Surely Milman must have felt inwardly proud 
when Scott wrote enthusiastically to him about ‘ Jeru- 
salem’ on April 6, 1820. ‘I cannot suppress the strong 
feeling which prompts me to offer you my sincere con- 
gratulations on the distinguished situation which the 
author of the Fall of Jerusalem has assumed in modern 
literature. I have rarely seen a work so powerful and at 
the same time so polished, so full of purity and loftiness 
of sentiment, and so free from affectation, so forcibly 
addressed to the passions yet at the same time so delicate 
and so moral. I offer you as now a veteran in literature 
an applause which has the merit of being at least most 
sincere and heartfelt and I do it with double pleasure 
because in applauding talent I know and feel I am also 
paying a tribute to honourable and virtuous feeling.’ + 

The poem was subjected to searching criticism when 
Reginald Heber (later Bishop of Calcutta) devoted an 
article to it in the ‘ Quarterly’ of May 1820, just five 
months before the first of Milman’s sixty-eight ‘ Quarterly ’ 





* She was a friend of Mrs Frances Trollope, mother of Anthony Trollope. 
+ ‘ The Letters of Sir Walter Scott,’ vol. VI (1984), pp. 172-3. 
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contributions—an article on ‘ Italian Tragedy ’—appeared. 
After enumerating defects in the work with the utmost 
frankness, Heber then extols Milman’s merits in no 
measured terms, remarking that ‘we do not envy those 
critics who can read his work without abundant delight, 
or speak of it without warm admiration. To ourselves, 
who have watched for some years back, with no unfriendly 
eyes, the improvement of his taste and the development 
of his genius, it is an additional source of pleasure to find 
our most favourable prognostics confirmed. ... He has 
now produced a poem... to which, without extravagant 
encomium, it is not unsafe to promise whatever immor- 
tality the English language can bestow, and which may, 
of itself, entitle its author to a conspicuous and honourable 
place in our poetical pantheon.’ Then, towards the end, 
the critique reveals its most significant sentence. ‘ For 
sacred poetry (a walk which Milton alone has hitherto 
successfully trodden) his taste, his peculiar talents, his 
education, and his profession appear alike to designate 
him.’ 

Heber’s prophecy was soon fulfilled, for when he 
approached the young poet to help him in his forthcoming 
compilation, eventually named ‘Hymns, Written and 
Adapted to the Weekly Church Service of the Year,’ 
Milman supplied twelve hymns. In his acknowledgment 
on Dec. 28, 1821, Heber regarded these as a ‘ most powerful 
reinforcement for my projected hymn-book. ... Most 
sincerely, I have not seen any lines of the kind which more 
completely correspond to my ideas of what such com- 
positions ought to be.’ Three of Milman’s hymns in the 
collection have had lasting popularity : ‘ O help us, Lord ! 
each hour of need,’ ‘ Ride on! ride on in majesty!’ and 
‘ When our heads are bowed with woe.’ Published after 
Heber’s death by John Murray in 1827,* the book was 
criticised in an article on ‘ Psalmody’ by Milman himself 
in the ‘ Quarterly’ of July 1828; and it is amusing to 
find that the reviewer quoted ‘Mr Milman’s hymn for 
Palm Sunday (‘‘ Ride on! ride on’”’)’ in full and added : 
‘ It is obvious that the congregation here ought to remember 
the verse in the psalms on which this hymn is founded, 





* Thus Murray was the first to publish in book form some of the imperish- 
able contributions to our hymn literature. 
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and to have the scene of Christ’s triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem immediately before their eyes, otherwise the 
meaning of the address is obscure, and the ardent and 
triumphant expressions ill-timed and misplaced.’ 

If Heber had dealt frankly with the defects in Milman’s 
‘ Jerusalem,’ Milman, in turn, was equally frank in men- 
tioning Heber’s occasional shortcomings as a hymn-writer. 
Sometimes, for instance, he ‘has been tempted, by his 
own limitation, into writing a short poem on the subject 
of the gospel rather than merely taken a hint for an 
address to the Almighty, which we conceive to be the 
great characteristic of an hymn.’ Nevertheless, the 
volume’s first hymn (Heber’s ‘ Hosanna to the living 
Lord !’) ‘ will unite all suffrages, as it seems to us to 
accord with all the principles on which a hymn should be 
constructed,’ and the best of the other hymns ‘ must 
pass over into the ranks, the highest ranks indeed, of 
devotional or religious poetry.’ In short, ‘the name of 
Heber could scarcely be further endeared to the heart of 
every pious and enlightened Christian.’ The rest of the 
article is devoted to relating the liturgy to hymns. 

This was Milman’s first ‘ Quarterly’ article since the 
editorship had been assumed by Lockhart, who, although 
disagreeing with the general, rather excessive, praise 
lavished on Milman’s poetry—‘ he never ought to have 
been a Poet,’ as he declared to Murray in 1826—was 
doubtless proud to inform Milman on July 17, 1828, that 
his ‘ Psalmody ’ essay, from all reports, ‘is a favourite.’ 
It may be that Lockhart persuaded Milman to give up 
poetry and devote himself to prose, a medium in which he 
was to achieve much greater distinction. At all events, in 
the same letter Lockhart asked him, on Murray’s behalf, 
to write a history of the Jews, or some other biographical 
or historical subject, for Murray’s Family Library. Milman 
consented, and late in 1829 he was so much in the throes 
of the third volume of the work that, as he wrote to 
Lockhart on Oct. 16, any contribution for the ‘ Quarterly ’ 
must wait until it was finished. From that date to 1844 
Milman’s frequent letters * to Lockhart discuss literary 
projects and matters connected with the Review, and 





* These hitherto unpublished letters are in the National Library of 
Scotland. 
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from them I have selected passages which throw light on 
Milman. 

In the said letter he declares ‘ it is very difficult to make 
anything like a story of the later history, particularly as 
it must be compressed into a narrow space.... It may 
be of interest to Murray to hear that the History of the 
Jews, as I am referred by a message from Henry Drury, 
is adopted as a School Book at Harrow. This will assist 
the sale.’ Indeed, Milman had written so entertainingly 
on sacred history and geography that the Harrow boys’ 
attention was riveted to these subjects. But it was 
otherwise with orthodox adult readers. They were 
shocked and perturbed by Milman’s advanced views and 
liberal treatment of Jewish history. Bitter controversy 
ensued. Among those who severely attacked the work 
were Bishop Mant and Dr Faussett, and John Henry 
Newman was unfavourably impressed by it. They could 
not countenance Milman’s dispassionate tolerance, even 
though it was buttressed by wide culture and indefatigable 
research. As regards that tolerance, it was said of Milman 
that, after reading a certain work by another writer, he 
remarked: ‘ What a delightful book, so tolerant of the 
intolerant!’ Others, however, recognised in Milman a 
welcome forerunner of the Higher Criticism in this country. 
Dean Stanley described ‘The History of the Jews’ as 
‘ the first decisive inroad of German theology into England ; 
the first palpable indication that the Bible ‘ could be 
studied like another book’; that the characters and 
events of the sacred history could be treated at once 
critically and reverently.’ Certainly, by its picturesque 
style, its flowing narrative, and its many arresting pas- 
sages ‘The History of the Jews’ has, with the years, 
remained a standard work. 

Meanwhile, Milman held the Professorship of Poetry at 
Oxford, some of his lectures being devoted to Greek and 
Indian poetry, of which latter he made several transla- 
tions. His enthusiasm for the Sanskrit poems was con- 
veyed in his letter to Lockhart on March 29, 1830, when 
he wrote: ‘I have been looking into the question of 
Indian Poetry, and am beyond measure surprised and 
delighted—I would give anything that I knew the language. 
...+ If I make you an Article on this subject, I shall kill 
two birds, for it will serve me for Lectures (in Latin) at 
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Oxford, and in English for you.’ His article, ‘ Sanscrit 
Poetry,’ duly appeared in the ‘ Quarterly’ of April 1831. 
In the same letter he submitted another plan, a ‘ History 
of Christianity,’ which Murray did not publish, however, 
until 1840. ‘ Now for Christianity, is Murray inclined to 
engage for it? ... The outline would be the connection 
of Christianity and civilization—the effect of the religion, 
traced in the social and moral state of mankind, avoiding 
polemics as far as possible, and indeed, if feasible, all 
distinctions of doctrine.... If I am at discount with the 
Bishops [on account of ‘ The Jews’|, I am not with the 
Booksellers. ... I should like much to run up to London 
to talk over the affair of the Jews with some of my friends, 
but my wife is just confined (making me up a quartett) 
and I cannot leave her. Mrs Lockhart and yours I hope 
are well.” In 1824 he had married Mary Anne, the younger 
daughter of Lieut.-General William Cockell, who eventually 
became the Governor of Edinburgh Castle. Mrs. Milman 
was a beautiful, modest, sweet woman, whose devotion and 
sympathy made happy their married life. 

The next two letters to Lockhart give evidence of 
Milman’s acute critical mind when surveying books for 
review. He discussed Heber’s ‘ Life,’ Monk’s ‘ Life of 
Bentley,’ and Payne Collier’s ‘ English Dramatic Poetry ’ 
(these articles appeared in the ‘ Quarterly’ of October 
1830, November 1831, and January 1832, respectively). 
On June 25, 1830, he wrote: ‘ What is to be done with the 
life of Heber? I have now gone through the whole and 
see little available for the Review—the Tour .. . is entirely 
without interest, as all tours 30 years old are likely to be. 
The Cossack History is very learned and very curious, but 
still not likely to tell in the Review . . . The Book does 
not furnish very many topics, except Indian Church 
Matters, of which I know little more than I gain from 
his accounts. . . . Our Summer,’ he adds, ‘in Lord 
Dudley’s phrase, has set in with its accustomed severity. 
I hope you are more highly favoured in the North. If it 
does not mend its manners, I shall not take the trouble of 
leaving here [Reading], for to spend rainy days by the sea 
side is certainly not worth the cost and trouble of moving. 
May I beg my remembrances to Mrs Lockhart, and to Sir 
Walter Scott who I hope is in health and activity both 
mental and bodily.’ 
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On Aug. 12, 1831, he wrote that, having sent proofs of 
the Bentley paper to Clowes, the printers, a month ago, 
he has heard nothing further. ‘I likewise mentioned my 
having so done in a Note to Murray, but John is in a state 
of dignified silence. Collier’s book is curious but his 
promised reformation about Shakespeare is somewhat 
disappointing, he has little more than one story, amusing 
but not over decent.... Perhaps the best opening is the 
Religious Drama, the connecting link between ancient and 
modern Theatres, which, followed out in different countries, 
might be curious and new. ... The Greek and Popish 
Religious Drama would be a strange contrast. Protestant- 
ism drove Theatricals out of the Churches, query, would 
they, if not so routed, have grown up into anything fine ? ’ 
The letter ends with general news. ‘ What a glorious 
summer you have had for a Northern excursion. I hope 
Mrs Lockhart and Sir Walter have profited by it, if, as the 
newspapers report, it has lured you into the Highlands.’ 
But the excursion on which Lockhart, alone, accompanied 
Scott was from Abbotsford to Lanarkshire to see the locale 
for Scott’s ‘ Castle Dangerous.’ Lockhart, we may be sure, 
would appreciate the caustic remark about William IV’s 
coronation which followed. ‘Shall you be in Town for 
the Coronation of the last King of England ? Of course a 
cheap Coronation will suggest to our Economists that 
there is a much cheaper way still. . . . I have been 
seriously attempting a Ist Vol of Xty with a Life of 
Christ. My Motto from Villemain’s Lectures—TI] faut 
étre ennuyeux puisque cela est plus orthodoxe.’ 

As an example of how readily Milman could draw upon 
his extensive reading, I quote a passage from his review of 
Collier’s book. ‘The miracle plays,’ he observed, ‘ sur- 
vived in England, and even in the country of John Knox, 
later than is generally supposed. Mr Collier’s book was 
published before the very curious ‘“ Extracts from the 
Kirk Session Records of Perth’’; otherwise he would not 
have failed to notice the repeated enactments of the 
Presbyters of that place, from 1577 down as late as 1600, 
against the ‘‘ playing of Corpus Christis play on the 6th 
day of June, whilk day was wont to be callit Corpus 
Christis day, to the great slander of the Kirk of God, and 
dishonour of the haill toun.”’ ’ 

To revert to Milman’s absorption in Sanskrit poetry, 
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his experiences in that literature brought him into contact 
with his friend Southey* and with Carlyle. In his 
‘ Quarterly ’ article on the subject he had informed his 
readers that in his Oriental epic Southey ‘ was more true 
to Indian life than he himself perhaps supposed,’ and he 
gave more emphatic expression to this view in a letter to 
Southey himself when sending him his ‘ Nala and Dama- 
yanti, and other Poems; translated from the Sanscrit’ 
(1835). He wrote: ‘ The Author of the Curse of Kehama 
has a right to receive tribute of all Indian Poetry imported 
into this country. It has always struck me, during my 
desultory but very captivating studies in this branch of 
literature, as a most remarkable coincidence that, at a 
period in which so little was known of the genuine Sanscrit 
Poetry ... the natural bent of your genius should lead you 
to combine in an Indian Poem the two great characteristics 
of the old Sanscrit Poets ; I mean the wildest mythological 
conceptions with the most exquisite tenderness in the 
delineation of the domestic affections. If the whole 
spirit of the old Epics has not evaporated in my trans- 
lations, I cannot but hope that you will be pleased with 
some of the touches of the latter kind, with which I have 
been so much charmed.’ 

From Chelsea on June 21, 1841, Carlyle wrote a typical 
letter in acknowledging a copy of ‘ Nala’ sent from 
Milman. ‘Such a Translation was well worth making, 
since you could so make it. Whether, indeed, that fine 
Trumpet music to which we rhythmically march with such 
satisfaction, comes altogether from the Sanscrit, none of 
us knows—except yourself! But come from where it may, 
it is very fine. An ancient earnest spirit reigns in the old 
Poem: in curious dialect, great rude traits of human 
passions, human destinies, disclose themselves . . . I like 
the other pieces too; great Cyclopean things.’ + 

When, in 1835, Milman left Reading on being appointed 
Canon of Westminster and Rector of St Margaret’s, his 





* On February 16, 1837, Milman wrote to Lockhart: ‘‘‘ The Doctor”’ 
must be Southey’s. He told me the story of Thistlewood, which appears 
there, totidem verbis, when we met at dinner at Murray’s. I confess that the 
gleams of genuine Southeyism appear to me faint, as far as his nobler qualities 
—much of the art is in his worst style.’ 

+t Both the letter to Southey and the one from Carlyle, which are in the 
National Library of Scotland, have not been hitherto published as far as I 
can ascertain. 
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friend at nearby Three Mile Cross, Mary. Russell Mitford, 
wrote: ‘ We have lost our neighbour, Dr Milman, who 
has got a London living.... I would rather have lost a 
hundred stupid acquaintances than one friend so entirely 
after my own fashion.’ And elsewhere she continued her 
tribute in these words: ‘ One thing is certain: go where 
he may, he will find respect and admiration, and leave 
behind him admiration and regret.’ 

Although, because of his views, he was regarded with 
distrust and antipathy in some quarters, Milman soon won 
respect and admiration in London, for he mixed freely in 
society, endearing himself by his kindliness, courtesy, 
sagacity, humour, and his fund of anecdote. He was, 
perhaps, less a Churchman and more a man of letters 
than Dean Stanley, but nevertheless religion pervaded his 
character. Despite the wide recognition of his learning, 
Letitia Landon (‘ L.E.L.’) once proved a match for the 
erudite divine. She actually dared to argue over his con- 
tention that Dr P. N. Shuttleworth (later Bishop of 
Chichester) was ‘a man of very limited reading, and 
actually reminded him [Milman] that his own family said : 
** Henry reads a book, not as other mortals do, line after 
line, but obliquely, from the left-hand upper corner of a 
page to the right-hand lower corner of the same!” ’ 
Milman was a good man of business, was thoroughly 
familiar with the world without being worldly, knew many 
languages, and was fond of music. Moreover, there was 
uncommon intelligence in those dark flashing eyes beneath 
large eyebrows as they turned in judgment on the pictures 
in the National Gallery. His presence was always wel- 
comed at the Athenzum Club, and he became one of the 
most competent trustees of the British Museum. 

Continuing his correspondence with Lockhart in 1834 
before he left Reading, Milman suggested how he would 
treat his articles on Raumer’s ‘ History of the House of 
Swabia’ and on Beke’s ‘Origines Biblice’ for the 
* Quarterly ’ (June and November, 1834), and added for 
variety’s sake: ‘Mrs Lockhart and you will be glad to 
hear that Mrs Milman was safely confined of a boy on 
Sunday and is remarkably well. It is some weeks earlier 
than she expected, but I suspect that the error was in the 
reckoning as the child is a very fine healthy one.... As 
you are en garcon, though no doubt very busy, can you 
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not run down and give us a few days? If you bring work 
you shall have a very quiet room and leave the painters 
in full possession of your mansion [24 Sussex Place, 
Regent’s Park]. I do not quite understand whether you 
are yet in your house, so direct to Murray’s. Where is 
John ? I really would come to an explanation with him 
about Gibbon &c.’ 

That last sentence referred to Milman’s prospective, 
annotated edition of Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ which, 
reinforced with Francois Guizot’s notes, was published 
by Murray in 12 volumes in 1838-9 and remained the 
standard edition until it was superseded by that of Pro- 
fessor J. B. Bury in 1896-1900. The enlightenment that 
we sometimes get in reading an historian’s estimate of 
another historian is found in Milman’s Preface, a part of 
which had appeared in his ‘ Quarterly’ article (January 
1834) on Guizot’s translation of Gibbon’s history. This 
criticism is a further proof of Milman’s omniscience and 
his application of searching analysis. While not hesitating 
to admit Gibbon’s defects, especially ‘ his false estimate of 
the nature and influence of Christianity,’ Milman cannot 
praise sufficiently the ‘extent and harmony of design’ 
that distinguishes Gibbon’s work ‘from all other great 
historical compositions. ... It is in this sublime Gothic 
architecture ... in which the boundless range, the infinite 
variety, the, at first sight, incongruous gorgeousness of the 
separate parts, nevertheless are all subordinate to one main 
and predominant idea, that Gibbon is unrivalled.’ These 
observations called forth an enthusiastic response from 
Maria Holroyd, Lady Stanley, the daughter of Gibbon’s 
friend, the Earl of Sheffield. Having read them in the 
anonymous ‘ Quarterly ’ article, she said to Milman, as he 
reported to a friend, ‘ that the author must have known 
Gibbon to have appreciated him so justly. Of course I 
told her immediately the real author, and confess that I 
felt not a little flattered by the compliment.’ * 

It must not be inferred that Milman’s church duties 
suffered neglect from his assiduous preoccupation with 
historical literature. Indeed, they were found worthy of 
ecclesiastical preferment in October 1849, when Lord John 
Russell appointed him Dean of St Paul’s. Lockhart was 





* ‘Henry Hart Milman ’ (1900), p. 130. 
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one of the first to hear the news. On Oct. 24 Milman 
wrote him facetiously : ‘ Let me whisper into your secret 
ear that the rumour’s afloat that her Majesty’s Whig 
Ministers have crowned [?] there [their] iniquities, so 
constantly denounced by the Q. R., by the offer of the 
Deanery of St Paul’s to your humble servant.... I can 
only express my hope that the dinners at the Deanery, at 
which you may be tempted to appear, if they lose in their 
artistic excellence, if such exquisite soup be not ladled out 
by Archdeaconal hands, may likewise lose some of that 
imposing gravity, which subdued all but poor Sydney’s 
[Sydney Smith’s] liveliness, blunted the punctures [?] of 
Rogers [Samuel Rogers], and paralysed the persiflage of 
L———+t [Lockhart].’ 

Owing to his ecclesiastical and intellectual eminence he 
was ow designated ‘ the great dean.’ One of his innova- 
tions at St Paul’s was evensong under the dome. But 
Joanna Baillie, the poetess, writing to him on June 6, 
1850, wished him to render another service ‘ which the 
Church requires of you as Dean of St Paul’s—the improve- 
ment of sacred Poetry. There is no man so well fitted for 
this both by office and genius as yourself. I should like 
before I quit this lower world entirely to be sensible that 
you are engaged in this sacred service.’ It is remarkable 
that Milman, who as a boy witnessed the burial of Lord 
Nelson in St Paul’s, was in 1852 called upon as Dean of 
that cathedral to officiate at the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington. Evidently he requested the presence of 
Carlyle at the ceremony, but in his reply of Nov. 16 
Carlyle declined in characteristic fashion. ‘ You are very 
kind to remember [me] in your day of bounty, and I am 
much obliged. On Thursday I am elsewhere engaged for 
that affair; and indeed could not, in any case, have 
ventured on St Paul’s, for such a length of time as they 
predict, and thro’ such deluges of hard-elbowed human 
Stupidity and Irreverence as I see too well there will 
certainly be. Chelsea, even to us who lie on the lee side 
of it, is nearly uninhabitable in these days. The utmost 
that Fallen Humanity can do to desecrate one of the 
most sacred things that can happen in the world, is now 
being done! In cities that contain a canaille approaching 
to the cipher of 2,000,000, it strikes me there ought to 
be no more Public Funerals transacted on these terms. 
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With kind regards to the Lady, and many thanks to 
yourself.’ 

The St Paul’s appointment enabled Milman thenceforth 
to continue and complete the great work on which he was 
then engaged, the ‘ History of Latin Christianity.’ The 
concentration necessary for the undertaking left him little 
or no time for contributing as frequently to the ‘ Quarterly ’ 
as he had done formerly. Despite its inaccuracies and 
lack of imaginative power, this book was to prove Milman’s 
magnum opus and one of the masterpieces of historical 
authorship, for in it his mature powers shone resplendently. 
The vast and varied learning, the indefatigable industry, 
the broad and generous judgment, the calm impartiality, 
and the shrewd criticism made the work a landmark. 
When, however, Macaulay criticised it, he considered that 
the subject was ‘ excellent,’ but he thought the style was 
‘very much otherwise.’ Even after a re-reading he was, 
he said, ‘more impressed than ever by the contrast 
between the substance and the style.’ On the other 
hand, Froude regarded it as ‘ the first historical work in 
the English language’; Dean Stanley described the 
achievement as, ‘ in fact, a complete epic and philosophy 
of medieval literature’; while Dean Church was so 
impressed by it that he wished Milman might undertake 
a history of the Reformation, a subject certainly which the 
learned dean would have treated courageously and justly. 
Summing up Milman as an historian in his Preface to 
‘ European Morals,’ Lecky eulogised him for the harmony 
and symmetry of his mind, its avoidance of eccentricity 
and exaggeration. ‘That such a writer,’ he wrote, 
*‘ should have devoted himself to the department of history, 
which, more than any other, has been distorted by ignor- 
ance, puerility, and dishonesty, I conceive to be one of 
the happiest facts of English literature.’ 

Perhaps Macaulay’s adverse opinion of the ‘ Latin 
Christianity ’ was, to some extent, tinctured by remem- 
brance of Milman’s not entirely favourable critique of 
‘Lays of Ancient Rome’ in the ‘ Quarterly’ of March 
1843. ‘In these “‘ Lays’’,’ he declared, ‘ we are now and 
then disturbed by too close a reminiscence of some of the 
familiar turns of our own ballad or Border poetry... . 
What we least approve under this head are one or two 
spirited and effective, but direct, imitations of a very 
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peculiar march of Marmion—that hurried, tempestuous 
reduplication, so characteristic that it was more than 
any other feature aimed at in James Smith’s capital 
parody.’ * Milman, however, made reparation by com- 
posing, at the request of the Royal Society, a well-balanced 
obituary ‘ Memoir of Lord Macaulay ’ (1862), in which he 
has this to say about the historian’s poetry: ‘ The popu- 
larity of Macaulay’s ballads is the best proof of their 
excellence ; they have become the burden of a host of 
imitators. Popularity may be a bad test of some of the 
higher kinds of poetry.’ A generous tribute to the friend 
with whom Milman often disagreed in political and literary 
matters, the memoir was later prefixed to editions of 
Macaulay’s works. 

In his last years Milman was the oldest surviving con- 
tributor of the ‘ Quarterly,’ with which he then renewed 
his connection by writing on subjects that particularly 
interested him. He was also employed in an account of 
the Cathedral over which he presided and for which he 
had an ever-increasing affection. The book, ‘ Annals of 
St Paul’s Cathedral,’ did not appear until after his death. 
In none of his other works is there so much of himself, and 
from its pages his contemporaries seemed to visualise 
clearly ‘ his deep rich voice, to see the bright twinkle of 
his eye, to catch in all their varied tones the prose, the 
poetry, the passion, the prudence, the polish, the humour, 
the indignation, the sweetness of his manifold expressions.’ 

The book is infused with a humour not usual in Milman’s 
writings, as, for instance, the sly hit at the difference 
between ancient and modern excommunications. He 
gives us a vivid description of the impressive scene at the 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral service, and, praising the 
Cathedral’s good acoustics, he continues: ‘ My voice was 
accordingly heard distinctly in every part of the building, 
up to the western gallery ... though the whole was 
deadened by walls of heavy black cloth which lined every 
part. Nothing could be imagined more solemn than the 
responses of all the thousands present, who repeated, as 
had been suggested, the words of the Lord’s Prayer.’ 

Of ali his predecessors in the Deanery none attracted 





* But it was Horace Smith who parodied Scott in ‘ Rejected Addresses ’ 
(1812). See my article, ‘ The Stockbroker Author,’ in the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 
Jan. 1952, p. 126. 
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Milman more than John Donne, ‘the only Dean of St 
Paul’s, till a very late successor, who was guilty of poetry.’ 
But when he recalls Donne’s preaching interminable and 
obscure sermons, he comments: ‘ It is astonishing to us 
that he should have held a London congregation enthralled, 
unwearied, unsatiated. Yet there can be no doubt that 
this was the case.... As Dean... he must have done 
much to maintain the high position and popularity of the 
Cathedral, which was ominously threatened by advancing 
Puritanism. Such a preacher . . . must have overawed, 
if he did not win, the hearts of those who would reduce the 
worship of the Church of England to the humblest edifice, 
the scantiest ritual.’ 

Milman died on September 24, 1868, at Queen’s Lodge, 
a house near Ascot which he had taken for the summer ; 
he was buried in St Paul’s; and a monument to him was 
erected in the south aisle of the choir. The best panegyric 
on him was penned by his lifelong friend, Dean Stanley, 
who extolled him in one of his essays. ‘He was the 
unquestioned patriarch of English literature. He was the 
last of that brilliant galaxy which ushered in the beginning 
of this century—the intimate friend of some of them, the 
companion of all. In him the traditions of Byron and 
Scott, of Coleridge and Wordsworth, of Halli:m and 
Macaulay, of Rogers and Sydney Smith, lived on into a 
younger generation. It was truly said of him that he 
belonged more to the English nation than to the English 
Church. . .. In the pages of the ‘ Quarterly’ he kept 
educating himself and the public. . .. In that great 
cathedral [St Paul’s] he now reposes.... St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral will be imperishably connected with the name of its 
illustrious annalist: to those who had the happiness of 
sharing his friendship and his kindness, the sight of that 
soaring dome, seen far off or near, will for years recall the 
venerable form that sleeps below. ... The memory of 
Henry Hart Milman is cherished amongst the glories of 
English literature and theology.’ * 

W. M. PARKER. 





* * Essays on Church and State from 1850 to 1870,’ by Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley (John Murray, 1870), pp. 572-591, passim. 
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Art. 4—THE MIDDLE EAST AND FRANCE, 1939-40: 
THE OFFICIAL WAR HISTORY. 


Ir is indeed a matter for congratulation that the Editor, 
Professor J. R. M. Butler, should already have been able 
to produce three volumes in the Campaign Series of the 
History of the Second World War. That on the Nor- 
wegian Campaign has already appeared. Those dealt with 
here are the ‘ Mediterranean and Middle East,’ Vol. I, 
and ‘ France and Flanders, 1939-1940,’ published by H.M. 
Stationery Office. 

Major-General I. S. O. Playfair is responsible for the 
former, and the story takes us up to March 1941 in the 
Desert Campaign, though in East Africa it is carried fur- 
ther to include the Italian collapse and the surrender of 
the Duke of Aosta at Amba Alagi in May of the same year. 
Plans and preparations for the war in the Mediterranean 
fill several chapters, showing how far Government policy 
was influenced, and indeed preparations delayed, by the 
anxiety to keep Italy out of the war. The policy of ‘ non- 
provocation’ was reflected in the preparations on the 
military side, and Sir Archibald Wavell when he took over 
his command in June 1939 was definitely given a defensive 
policy by the Chiefs of Staff. This ruling existed up to 
Oct. 14, 1939, and it was understood that demands for 
reinforcements were to be based on that assumption. 

The build-up, therefore, was inevitably slow, and we 
are shown, as the story develops, how the British, heavily 
outnumbered on land, in the air, and at sea on the out- 
break of war, were finally able to defeat their enemies. 

Before June 1940 the Army and Air Force had both 
carried out such exercises in the Western Desert as were 
possible, and much had been learnt about the movement 
of small mechanised forces and the operation of aircraft 
from desert landing-grounds. British troops, in the his- 
torian’s words, ‘ soon learnt to use and not to fear the Desert, 
and with it for an ally there were great opportunities for 
enterprise, and initiative.’ The early victories in the 
Western Desert were in large measure due to this tactical 
adaptability, exploited as it was by the brilliant leadership 
of Lieut.-General O’Connor, to whom a just tribute is paid. 

The Air Force could not, however, share the early 


successes on land, and Malta was bombed almost as soon 
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as Italy declared war. There was no radar and there were 
only three Gladiators for the defence of the island. The 
build-up here also had been slow. Such squadrons as 
existed on the outbreak of war were dispersed for the de- 
fence of Egypt and Palestine, while in East Africa the 
defence was dependent on the slow arrival of units of the 
South African Air Force with a mixed collection of obsolete 
aircraft. The Italian fighter had a better performance 
than the Gladiator, and the bombers had a longer range 
than the Blenheims. Up to the outbreak of war the Air 
Ministry were convinced that whatever scale of defence 
was provided, it could not prevent the Italian Air Force 
from rendering Malta unusable as a Fleet Base. So anti- 
aircraft guns originally designated for the island had been 
diverted to Alexandria and Aden. And it was realised that 
the Fleet would have to be based initially at Alexandria 
(Cyprus being considered too near that uncertain neigh- 
bour, Turkey). The situation in Malta would, indeed, 
have been critical if the civilian morale had not stood up 
to the strain, which it continued to do throughout the war. 

The fall of France, which brought Italy directly into 
the war, completely altered the aspect in the Middle East. 
Under the armistice, the Italians were now to have the full 
use of the port of Jibuti and the Addis Ababa Railway. 

Plans for combined operations to be undertaken with 
the French for the capture of Rhodes and the Dodecanese 
fell by the wayside. 

But, of the three services, the Royal Navy suffered 
most by the fall of France. Originally the Western Medi- 
terranean was to be the French zone of responsibility. 
After the collapse the British Navy would have to retain 
sufficient forces to watch both the German and Italian 
fleets. Any idea, therefore, of sending a fleet to the Far 
East had to be abandoned, and the New Zealand and 
Australian Governments had to be so informed. The 
future of the French capital ships in the Mediterranean 
was, however, the direct issue which was to darken and 
imperil the friendship and understanding between Great 
Britain and France. 

The tragic story of Oran, naturally, comes under review 
and the historians show the difficulties of the decision to be 
made by Admiral Somerville (commanding Force ‘ H’) ; 


nor was the situation made any easier by the fact that he 
Vol. 293.—No. 603. D 
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was directly under the orders of the Admiralty, who actu- 
ally drafted the ultimatum to the French Admiral. The 
circumstances at Alexandria were entirely different from 
those at Oran, and—thanks to the patience and under- 
standing shown by Admiral Cunningham—so was the 
result. Incidentally in communicating his views to the 
Admiralty, he took the opportunity ‘to repeat that he 
was very much against the proposed use of force at Oran.’ 

Unhappy as was this tragic affair, where in addition 
to the capital ships, 1,297 French lives were lost, the his- 
torians are probably right in their opinion, ‘ that the action 
against the French ships showed Britain’s relentless deter- 
mination, which was of greater significance than the purely 
material results, and led to the conviction that Britain 
meant to win the war.’ This view was accepted by Greece 
and Turkey and wholeheartedly by America. Despite the 
collapse of France, Admiral Cunningham’s fundamental 
aim remained unchanged : it was to seek out and destroy 
Italian naval forces. The various naval engagements and 
the continuous efforts to keep the convoy routes open are 
described in considerable detail. Places as far apart as 
Rhodes and Tripoli were attacked, and the Fleet even 
swept into the Adriatic ; while the great success at Taranto 
made a profound impression throughout the world, for 
here was proof indeed that a fleet was no longer safe in 
harbour. By December 1940 the naval outlook was dis- 
tinctly encouraging and the Commander-in-Chief could 
justly claim he was in a fair way to achieve control of the 
Mediterranean. 

The Italian defeat in the desert was the first blow 
Mussolini had to bear, but his ill-starred venture into 
Greece produced results far beyond what he can have 
imagined. The complicated turn of events ending, finally, 
in the decision to send British troops to Greece is discussed 
in some detail in this volume. This decision, on the evi- 
dence given, seems to have been, primarily, Mr Edea’s. 
The Prime Minister had given his warning that another. 
Norwegian fiasco was to be avoided at all costs, while the 
Commanders-in-Chief and the C.1.G.S.—if not actually 
hostile—were hesitant in their approval. Particularly was 
this so after General Papagos’s failure to carry out his pre- 
liminary part of the programme—to withdraw all Greek 
forces from Thrace and Macedonia to the Aliakmon (Mt 
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Olympus) position. This immediate withdrawal was 
agreed to at the meeting held in Athens on Feb. 22, on the 
arrival of Mr Eden with his mission. On their return to 
Cairo, ten days later after an exploratory visit to Turkey, 
Mr Eden and the C.1.G.S. found themselves faced with a 
new situation caused by the almost incredible misunder- 
standing with the Greek High Command as to what had 
actually been decided. Of this new situation the best that 
could be said from a military point of view was ‘ that it 
was not hopeless.’ 

However, the die was cast, and the agreement was now 
drawn up in French—the language that admits of no equi- 
vocation—and signed by Generals Dilland Papagos. From 
that moment the War Cabinet took over full responsibility 
and little time was lost in getting the agreement endorsed 
by the governments of New Zealand and Australia, whose 
troops were to be deeply implicated in the great adventure. 

The decision being a political one, little comment is 
made by the historians on the strategical aspect. How 
far the fighting in Greece affected Hitler’s plans for Bar- 
barossa (the attack on Russia) is open to argument. It is, 
however, a fact that on the day of the Yugo-Slav coup 
d@’état—March 27, 1941—-Hitler postponed Barbarossa 
about four weeks. No doubt the full strategical implica- 
tions will be fully considered in Vol. II of the series, ‘ Grand 
Strategy ’—to be produced by Professor Butler himself. 

By the spring of 1941 Hitler had made up his mind to 
intervene in the Mediterranean, and the arrival of German 
troops presaged the ‘ beginning of evil developments.’ 
Before the campaign in Greece had actually opened, a 
large part of Cyrenaica was already lost, the desert being 
stripped of troops. both in the air and on the ground, and 
Malta was suffering her worst attacks from the air. It is 
easy, say the historians, to share the feelings of the Com- 
manders-in-Chief, that ‘this was not one damned thing 
after another ’—it was ‘everything in all directions at 
once.’ The Volume ends, however, on a more cheerful 
note, as it deals with the defeat of Italy in East Africa. 

General Platt’s successes in Eritrea, leading to the vic- 
tory at Keren after a long, hard fight, General Cunning- 
ham’s capture of Addis Ababa, and Colonel Wingate’s final 
wind-up with the Patriots, and the Sudan Frontier force 
responding to every call—all these contributed to the final 

D2 
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surrender at Amba Alagi and the re-instatement of the 
Emperor of Ethiopia on his throne. Far more important, 
however, were the strategic results. The threat to ship- 
ping in the Red Sea no longer existed, and on April 11 
President Roosevelt was able to declare the Red Sea and 
Gulf of Aden to be combat zones no longer: and this en- 
titled ships of the United States to enter these waters and 
lighten the task of the over-taxed British shipping. The 
historians emphasise that these happy results were largely 
due to the steadiness of purpose of General Wavell and Air 
Chief Marshal Longmore, who had to achieve a workable 
and appropriate balance of forces while doing their best to 
comply with a rapid succession of instructions and orders 
such as ‘to part with forces from Kenya’; to capture 
Eritrea quickly ; to deter the Japanese by liquidating 
Italian East Africa; to treat as a ‘first duty’ the air 
defence of Malta; to be prepared to send ten squadrons 
to Turkey; to regard the capture of Rhodes as of first 
importance ; and to let ‘ their first thoughts be for Greece.’ 


The second volume under review, ‘ The War in France 
and Flanders 1939-1940,’ is written by Major L. F. Ellis. 
It deals fully with the build-up of forces in France, the 
move forward to the River Dyle alongside the French, the 
fighting withdrawal, and the final evacuation from Dunkirk. 

It is a tragic story. We had in 1939 neither trained 
man-power nor equipment to wage war successfully. ‘A 
last-minute change of policy and hurried preparations 
could not recover years which had been lost... .’ 

Once the Germans had broken through the Ninth French 
Army defences in the Ardennes, the story moves inexorably 
to its tragic close; and none of the measures taken, nor 
the orders and counter-orders issued, were able to prevent 
the final result. The success of the break-through at Sedan 
was largely due to effective cooperation between dive- 
bombers and armoured formations. Though the material 
damage caused by the former was not very great, the moral 
effect was tremendous, especially on second-rate troops such 
as the Ninth Army. Security, also, was sacrificed for 
speed, and many German messages were intercepted ‘ in 
clear,’ both on the ground and in the air. The ease with 
which aircraft were called into cooperation resulted in the 
lightning execution of orders and enabled them to give 
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rapidly advancing land forces a useful substitute for 
artillery support. 

As the author points out, the French High Command 
seemed always to march behind events and suffered from 
an inability to think or plan ahead. Two examples of 
dilatory decision which affected British operations may 
be quoted. General Weygand was informed on May 26th 
that the British Government had ordered the evacuation 
of the B.E.F. But the British evacuation had been in full 
swing for three days before he decided to evacuate French 
troops. Again, in the subsequent fighting south of the 
Somme the French [X Corps and with it the 51st (Highland) 
Division was lost at St Valery simply by delay, for General 
Weygand only ordered the 1X Corps to move south of the 
Seine when it was too late to do so. In strong contrast 
were the decisions made by Lord Gort. His timely realisa- 
tion that evacuation would be necessary enabled the troops 
to get away from Dunkirk, because his staff planned in 
time for such a possibility, while those at home were fore- 
warned and prepared for the contingency. Previously his 
decision to move two divisions to the North to close the 
gap between Menin and Ypres, in view of the likely defec- 
tion of the Belgian Army, did undoubtedly in the authors’ 
opinion save the B.E.F., and that only by a matter of hours. 
Incidentally, there is nothing more outstanding in the 
narrative of events than the handling of II Corps on this 
occasion by General Alan Brooke, and the stand of the 5th 
Division in defence of the Ypres—Comines front against the 
assault of three German divisions. Extracts from General 
Brooke’s diary for the two critical days (May 26 and 27)— 
reproduced—show how a commander’s personal interven- 
tion can still influence the outcome of a battle. 

There are several controversial points dealt with by 
Major Ellis. 

How far did the Allies fall into a German trap in their 
advance to the Dyle ? In the author’s opinion there is no 
evidence in German documents to show that any German 
trap was set; nor, probably, would the Allies have been 
any better off had they remained on the French frontier. 

Was the famous Weygand plan ‘to close the gap’ a 
feasible proposition? As a strategic conception, says 
Major Ellis, it was the copybook answer, but in the light 
of what is now known of the strength and situation of the 
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Allied and German forces, it was not a practical plan. 
Moreover General Weygand was in this instance badly 
served by his Intelligence service. He reported to the 
Prime Minister (M. Reynaud) on May 23 that the French 
Seventh Army was advancing successfully northwards and 
had already captured Peronne, Albert, and Amiens. This 
was mistaken information: in reality they had not even 
succeeded in reaching the Somme. 

How far did Hitler influence the conduct of operations 
on the German side, particularly as regards the attack on 
the Dunkirk bridgehead ? 

Very little, apparently. Rundstedt’s policy after he 
had cut communications and seized the Channel Ports was 
to husband his resources (the armoured formations) for the 
coming offensive southwards, where he would have to break 
and defeat the major part of the French Army. ‘ A sound 
tactical decision,’ says Major Ellis—endorsed by Hitler 
himself. There was, however, no question of allowing the 
B.E.F. to escape. The German Army and the Luftwaffe 
did their best to prevent it, but failed; and the author 
rightly emphasises the fact that the part played by the 
R.A.F., though less spectacular than the efforts of the 
Royal Navy and the ‘ little ships,’ did contribute notably 
to the salvation of the B.E.F. 

Finally, on the question of command, Major Ellis has 
something to say. Lord Gort’s dual réle, being under the 
French High Command and yet being responsible to his 
own Government, was a difficult one—not made easier by 
the fact that he served under three different French 
Commanders-in-Chief. He commanded the largest army 
this country had ever sent abroad before active hostilities 
began, for there were nearly half a million men in France 
by the beginning of May, and it is interesting to compare 
his situation with that of General French in 1914, who 
arrived in France with instructions from Lord Kitchener 
giving him complete freedom of action vis-d-vis his Allies. 
‘Your command is an entirely independent one. You 
will in no case come in any sense under the orders of any 
Allied General.’ 

It would be foolish to attempt to make any comparison 
between the French and British armies that took part in 
this short but dramatic campaign. But, as regards com- 
manders and staffs, Major Ellis is, no doubt, right when he 
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says that in the case of the B.E.F., the Army had been so 
reduced in numbers that an unusually large proportion of 
its officers knew each other personally. Thus it was com- 
manded and staffed by Regular soldiers who had come to 
know and trust each other. So, ‘ in the confusion of events 
reliance on individuals took the place of orthodox adminis- 
tration. A cement of mutual confidence strengthened the 
whole B.E.F., and helped it to withstand the terrible shocks 
it had to suffer.’ 

The maps in the two volumes under review are first-class 
and sufficiently numerous to make every phase of the 
campaigns and details of the battles most easy to follow. 

Perhaps it is the fact that they deal with the opening 
stages of the war that makes them of such outstanding 
interest. Lord Tedder has remarked that, as a nation, we 
have a tendency to draw our lessons too much from the 
final stages of a war, ‘when after some years of lavish 
expenditure, the commander knows he can more or less 
count on a blank cheque.... Surely,’ he says, ‘ it is the 
problems of the early stages of the war which we should 
study. Those are the difficult problems; those are the 
practical problems which we and every democratic nation 
have to solve. There were no big battalions or blank 
cheques then. Here is the real and vital test of our defence 
policies.’* 

D. MALISE GRAHAM. 





* Lord Tedder: ‘ Airpower in War’ (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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Art. 5.—-THE MODERN SCHOOL. 





THE nucleus of the problems of our Secondary Modern 
schools lies in the fact that up to the present nobody has a 
definite and generally accepted idea of what the schools are 
trying to do or, more important, how they are trying to do 
it. The schools may be said to have been born in the re- 
commendations of the Hadow Report of 1926 on the 
‘Education of the Adolescent’, but the Modern school as 
such did not come into operation until April 1, 1945. A 
number of areas, however, between 1926 and 1945 had made 
modifications to their education schemes in order to deal 
with the very real problem of the satisfactory post-10- 
year-old education of children not bright enough to secure 
scholarships to the grammar schools; these senior ele- 
mentary schools in 1945 only, in many cases, changed their 
notepaper headings to ‘ Secondary Modern.’ But the con- 
cept of Secondary Modern education is something very 
much more, very much deeper than the pre-war senior 
elementary teaching of the three R’s and a smattering of 
other subsidiary subjects ; and those who became principals 
of Modern schools in 1945 found themselves with their own 
school and children, but, apart from the most general 
statements, their aims and their lines of pursuit were little 
more than a blank cheque. The task for them was to make 
what they could of this new and important branch of 
secondary education. It was an opportunity for a large 
number of men and women to create something new, some- 
thing vital in our education: here was a chance for them 
to display a degree of private initiative rarely offered in 
State service. Yet there has been one shadow over this 
opportunity and over the whole of the ten years’ experience 
of these schools. On the shoulders of these headmasters 
and headmistresses there has been all this time the in- 
vidious yoke of conducting experiments while bearing a 
responsibility right from the start of educating a high pro- 
portion of all the children in the country. And heavy 
responsibility is poor inspiration to experiment. 

The Modern school is the product of ‘ secondary educa- 
tion for all,’ and secondary education may be described as 
the teaching of youth to apply and extend their knowledge 
of the fundamentals learnt during their primary school 
time. In the case of our grammar and our public schools, 
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the pattern of their education is well established and by 
now traditional. But in providing true secondary educa- 
tion for children with non-academic minds, and without 
necessarily having manual skill, the education authorities 
are committed to a project of remarkable difficulty. It is 
not simply a matter of providing a set of courses in the 
schools suitable to local industries, because these schools 
are morally committed to providing something more than 
merely trade training. The schools have to satisfy two 
planes of demand: the one for a catholic selection of 
courses, and the other for an education suitable for and 
beneficial to youth of a wide variety of intelligence and 
manual ability. Indeed, if the governing criteria are to be 
fully applied, our three classes of secondary school, the 
Grammar, technical, and Modern, must be, as it were, the 
whole academic, industrial, and commercial worlds writ 
small. The school version of the adult academic world, 
represented by the Grammar school, is now set in its 
pattern, but the school versions of our business and in- 
dustrial worlds, particularly in their lower ranks, are still 
nebulous ideas. Yet it is these worlds which the Modern 
school is destined to serve. 

With the absence in these early years of any definitive 
policies, Modern schools vary from school to school and 
area to area, but broadly they follow the same pattern of 
curriculum, based on the three R’s, and for the first two 
years having a larger portion of time devoted to these 
elements than there is in the other secondary schools— 
since the average entrant to a Modern school has by no 
means reached a thorough competence in them. Mean- 
while, however, even from the earliest days in the school. 
time is given to manual subjects, such as woodwork, house- 
craft, needlework, and pottery. The value of these subjects 
is very great, for not only do they give children without the 
greatest intelligence a chance to succeed in something, but 
they also can be the means of bringing out from children 
latent mental qualities, acting as a catalyst, for example, 
to the potential skilled craftsman or woman. In their 
third and fourth years (13—15), definite courses are run, 
with a bias to woodwork, housecraft, metalwork, pottery, 
secretarial subjects, etc. These courses are not intended 
to specialise highly, but certainly to bias the children to- 
wards some practical work after they leave school, either 
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as employments or as hobbies. Yet the schools do aim to 
do more than teach children to read, write, do sums, and 
earn a living. It is a part of the schools’ raison d’étre that 
they should also play their part in broadening the outlook 
of their pupils; and with music, art, drama, and civics 
classes they set out to lay some foundations for the better 
use of these children’s leisure in the days when they have 
left school and are working. 

Leisure, indeed, is one of the great problems of to-day. 
Fifty years ago the ordinary working man or woman had 
little enough leisure for it to be left to himself to fill in. 
But to-day the lot of the working man is very different; 
with five-day weeks, he has more time at his own disposal 
than working men have ever had before, and at the same 
time, with universal suffrage and the trade unions now 
being more important than ever in the life of our govern- 
ment and country, he has more responsibilities on his 
shoulders than ever. For these he must be educated if he 
is to carry them easily: and the responsibility for this 
education must fall principally upon the Modern schools. 

Among the numerous experimental patterns being tried 
with Modern schools, there is an interesting reflection on 
the problem of leisure in a limited number of projects being 
tried, notably in Cambridgeshire and more recently in 
Leicestershire, of Community Colleges. In the Cambridge- 
shire Village College there is centred on a Modern school— 
placed at a focal point of a few villages—everything from 
an ante-natal clinic to adult recreational and further educa- 
tion facilities; while I myself inspected a newer but 
similar project at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, where it is intended, 
in providing such a nucleus centre, to draw people in from 
the district for their recreation rather than lose them all to 
Leicester. 

The critic of the Modern school is very frequently un- 
aware of the degree of experiment which is being under- 
taken by authorities all over the country and is inclined to 
pillory the schools on most cursory acquaintance. Equally, 
the same person is apt to be no less scathing of the Compre- 
hensive school, which holds advantages for whose lack he 
blames the Modern school as he thinks he knows it. This 
critic does not realise that a number of areas have already 
worked a compromise between the two extremes, notably 
in Surrey. Here, in one division, some ten Modern schools 
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are being worked as a group, to give them each the ad- 
vantages of size and variety without destroying the per- 
sonality of the 400-strong school. These schools, in a 
compact area, co-operate in providing courses for boys and 
girls in their final two years (13-15). When the pupil is 
reaching 13, the parents are told what courses are available 
and suitable to the child, and they make their choice. 
Many a time this will mean transferring to another school, 
where the special course is being run: but in such a county 
this is easily done. The advantages of running such a 
group of schools together are self-evident—in providing a 
broader source for recruitment to less popular courses and 
in making possible greater expenditure on skilled staff and 
expensive equipment than could be done if each school had 
to be prepared. 

It must be admitted, of course, that if children remained 
at Modern schools longer these grouping operations might 
not be so necessary. Equally, however, if more children 
stayed on beyond 15, the whole status of the Modern school 
in the public mind would improve. This problem of early 
school-leavers jeopardises the whole prospects of Modern 
school improvements, as one can easily see. One county 
area, for instance, has some 10,000 children of eleven up- 
wards in its Modern schools, and only 24 of these are aged 
16 or more ! The Grammar schooi still remains in the eyes 
of most parents the only real secondary school education ; 
and, having to have their children attend the Modern 
school, they remove them as soon as they can. In most 
cases, had the child gone to the Grammar school, the 
parents would never have thought of removing him until 
at least 16. But with the Modern school, there is no virtue 
to be seen in keeping the child on ; while, on the other hand, 
it is very plain that Modern schools cannot provide ad- 
vanced courses on any scale at all until they can be assured 
of sufficient candidates for them. The problem is even 
more emphasised when one reflects that to-day, with a 
leaving age of 15, a child spends actually no longer at school 
than he would have done before the war when the leaving 
age was 14! 

The paucity of opportunity for any degree of advanced 
work at all in most of these schools must focus some atten- 
tion on the problem of the abler child. Because in most 
areas there are only Grammar and Modern schools, there 
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must clearly be in the Modern schools a number of children 
who have only narrowly ‘missed the boat’ into the Gram- 
mar schools. Somehow these have to be given education 
according to their abilities and aptitudes in the same 
establishment that has also to cope with children who 
might, by an equal token of chance, be waiting for admis- 
sion to a special school for educationally sub-normal 
children. I am not inferring these two cases will be in the 
same stream or form, but the difficulties of effective educa- 
tion for all in such a school is plain. Many schools do run 
courses for the General Certificate of Education, but there 
are probably more that do not—on the grounds that until 
the schools know what they are trying to do it would be a 
mistake to bring in the halter of exams. I shall return to 
the abler child later. 

Perhaps in this distaste for bringing exam. courses into 
the new Modern schools we come to one of the principal 
tacit causes of public distrust of these schools. The 
Modern school is, by any token, still very much of an ex- 
periment, and one must suspect that there are among the 
enthusiasts in these schools many who are so taken up 
with the institution they are creating that they forget the 
ends they are meant to serve. It is all too easy for a 
schoolmaster to lose sight of the basic fact that the children 
belong to their parents, whose wishes have a stronger 
claim than most. There is a deep cleavage in outlook 
between the natural conservatism and nostalgia of a parent, 
and the enthusiasm particularly of the pioneering school- 
master. The latter regards his pupils as a gardener his 
flowers, delighting in their having improved in the past 
year or so; while the parent is looking to education less 
for what it is doing now than for what it will produce for 
his child in the long-term future. Particularly does the 
parent of a child at a maintained secondary schoo! want 
his child to carry out of that school some certificate of 
achievement, a General Certificate of Education or some 
equivalent. If the schoolmaster scorns this in the name of 
education, he must remember that it is the parents who 
have to see that their children get employment and to 
carry the burden if they fail, not him. If I’ve had an 
accident, I’m interested in reaching hospital, and not in 
the ambulance driver’s skill on the way. And so it is with 
most parents who find their children consigned to Modern 
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schools. Fortunately, however, it was announced last July 
that a new Associated Examining Board had been set up 
to conduct examinations designed to meet the needs, as an 
equivalent of G.C.E., of pupils in secondary schools and 
technical colleges whose education has a practical or voca- 
tional bias; and it is to be hoped that the certificates 
granted as a result will go far to remedying the present 
dissatisfaction in this matter. 

Modern schools do not rank at all highly in public 
esteem, and indeed maintained schools as a whole are 
viewed by many with doubt and disfavour to-day. Before 
going on to discuss some of the implications of the present 
Modern school position, it may therefore be pertinent to 
reflect on what we want our schools to produce. It is too 
easy to criticise without putting our own cards on the table. 

When, in 1870, the Government set about establishing 
a comprehensive network of elementary schools in the 
country, the elementary education in the three R’s which 
it sought to provide was the outcome of an economic 
compromise between the most it could afford to pay and 
the least the country could make do with, and the ebb and 
flow of those two forces have governed our national educa- 
tion ever since. But to-day our needs have changed, and 
we are bound to ask, ‘ Have they changed in the right 
places ? ’ 

Our modern economic well-being needs more than a 
handful of technically trained men and women and a horde 
of semi-literates, and the advances in the provision of 
facilities for everyone to have the opportunity, whatever 
his origins, of university training cannot be too highly 
praised. But are we producing citizens any more respon- 
sible than those of fifty years ago ? If we are not, we ought 
to, for the man-in-the-street to-day has vastly increased 
responsibilities compared to his father and grandfather— 
as a voter, a trade unionist, a man with more money to 
spend, and more leisure to use. We must at all costs train 
these people to bear these responsibilities. Yet it is de- 
batable if we are doing so effectively. 

Discipline among the young to-day is at a premium, 
whether at home or in the schools. And where that is 
lacking to-day, where is the self-discipline going to be in 
the adults of to-morrow ? For the one springs from an 
environment of the other. Two years ago I had to fill in 
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a report for a county authority, and to assess ‘ sociability ’ 
under one of six classes. From the definitions attached to 
each grading it was evident that they were really looking 
for leadership. Yet nowhere did ‘ loyalty ’ as a quality of 
leadership appear! The omission is not really important 
in itself, but it does illustrate the nature of the decline in 
the importance of the moral virtues that has taken place 
even in the eyes of the teaching profession. Indeed, one 
may caricature fifty years’ education progress in the para- 
dox that in the old elementary schools the virtues of 
honesty, obedience, punctuality, and industry were beaten 
into the children, but to-day lessons have taken their place. 

It would be unfair to blame teachers for what is essen- 
tially a national decline. But at the same time, they must 
not complacently sit back. In the Modern school particu- 
larly is this necessary, and one headmaster I know told me 
quite frankly that this aspect of his work, to turn out 
honest, conscientious, and responsible citizens, was the 
greatest responsibility he had. With most of his pupils 
there was no chance of making them anything great in 
skill or learning, and it was therefore incumbent upon him 
to see that at least they learnt something of Christian 
virtues and responsibilities. 

Standards in Modern schools are an _ ever-present 
anxiety, to parents and to teachers. But the ideal that we 
look for is an education that will give every child his or 
her chance. If he is an able child, he must be able to have 
his head. If he is slow, he must not find himself adrift at 
a level of work which he cannot understand. This latter 
is surprisingly difficult. With clamour abroad for leaving 
certificates and such things, it is too easy to fall into the 
temptation of sweeping the dullard along to too high a 
standard. This is how illiteracy is produced ; for the dull 
child is himself generally only too happy to leave the hard, 
pedestrian work of the three R’s for the rore pleasant 
realms of woodwork or illustrated geography talks and the 
like. One cannot blame him, and when there are also 
brighter children in the school, the pedestrian treatment 
of the dull child must present its problems. 

I must enlarge here on my earlier remarks about the 
abler child. He and the lowest-stream child in the Grammar 
school are all part of the same problem—what to do with 
the marginal case. Most authorities have some procedure, 
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either by examination similar to the eleven-plus or by 
headmasters’ recommendations, for a child to enter gram- 
mar school at 13, having failed to gain admission at 11. 
The results with these late entrants more than justify the 
idea of fluidity between the two types of school, for they 
often acquit themselves far better than the average eleven- 
plus entrant. But one-way fluidity as a matter of policy 
does not make sense; for if there are good who have 
failed at 11, there are also likely to be children in the 
Grammar school who could do better in the Modern school. 
Here, however, in spite of parity of esteem and in spite of 
the fact that being top of a good Modern school will be 
better for the marginal child than being bottom of a 
Grammar school, prejudice trips us. It is a bitter pill for 
a parent to swallow. 

It seems plain, however, that the long-term solution 
will lie in an increasing, two-way flow between the two 
schools. This, on headmasters’ recommendations, will 
produce growing co-operation and a growing spirit of parity 
between Grammar and Modern schools. On the other hand, 
if in parents’ minds justice is to be seen to be done, the 
Modern school must become more deserving of equal 
esteem with the Grammar school. And this is not easy. 
The handicap to it is that, except in the case of places like 
Surrey and their grouping scheme which I have already 
quoted, Modern schools at present have next to nothing to 
offer the over-15. With so few staying on at school, it is 
not possible to provide economically really good courses. 
It is a vicious circle. Until more stay on, the schools 
cannot achieve high standards ; yet, until they do achieve 
such standards, parents will not be willing to leave their 
children at school after 15! One can only hope that the 
new certificates whose exams begin this year (1955), and 
the steady persuading of parents by principals will slowly 
put this situation right. At present it is the greatest 
stumbling-block. 

No essay on these schools can ignore ‘ parity of esteem.’ 
Ever since the 1944 Act came into force there has been 
official parity of esteem between the three types of secon- 
dary school; but it has never existed for a moment in the 
public mind—ungenerously, I believe, but none the less 
truthfully. The Grammar school is firmly established in all 
minds—it is known, it is respected, it is even envied. But 
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the Modern school is new, and must work its own passage 
into public esteem. Personally I believe it will, but the 
task will take another ten or twenty years. We must not 
forget that Local Authority Grammar schools, so well re- 
garded to-day by comparison, took a generation to reach 
this esteem from a poor start when they were thought to 
be shoddy imitations of the older schools. 

Public esteem cannot be imposed from above ; and the 
Modern school will never persuade public opinion until it 
itself passes out of its adolescent stage and its course is 
clear. The central theme of the Modern school concept is 
that it aims to do as well for the needs of the practical child 
as the Grammar school does for the academic; and that 
there is nothing inferior in the reality of children’s differing 
talents. Here lies the case for parity of esteem. But parity 
of public esteem depends not on what is intended, but on 
whether each type of school does its appointed work with 
equal efficiency. 

The schools have been going now for almost ten years, 
and experiments have been going on all over the country 
to find the best way for them to work out their salvation. 
It would appear that by now the time is opportune for the 
schools to come together, to pool their experiences, and to 
lay down for their own use nationally the more evident 
principles which experience has revealed. The schools have 
had their trial run and it is time that some of the less 
talented principals of these schools were given the oppor- 
tunity to benefit from the remarkable work that their more 
creative colleagues have done in this decade. 

There is something great, something verily to capture 
the imagination in the ideal of the Modern school. Here is 
an attempt to educate, in the fullest sense of the word, a 
large proportion of our children for whom academic certi- 
ficates and degrees are beyond reach. To send them out 
into the grown-up world with some sense of responsibility, 
some skills at their finger-tips which they can employ for 
a living or for their recreation, some perception of the 
pleasures of music, of drama, and art—to mould, in short, 
an independent being ; this is their aim. The idea is new, 
and alien to the traditions of the homes from which these 
children come ; and the ideal has always to be set against 
the inevitable parental demand for tangible results, for 
leaving certificates and the like. The adult world of to-day 
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wants material things, and the concept of the Modern 
school is perhaps too spiritual to gain ready acceptance 
until the pupils of to-day become themselves parents. 

The truth is that in the modern world we cannot afford 
the philistine. We cannot afford to leave the development 
of judgment in working-class men and women to chance 
when, as private voters, and as trade unionists, they have 
great power in their hands and all the while a Communist 
ideology is hovering to seize them for itself. 

We have therefore to commit ourselves to liberal 
education for all, and the principal burden of this lies on 
the Modern school. I have covered many of its problems, 
but the greatest is intangible. The schools must strike a 
balance between the cultural ideal and the hard, matter-of- 
fact business of a literate population ; between the educa- 
tionists’ dreams and the parents’ demands for ‘ results.’ 
On the national plane we must realise that 75 per cent of 
to-morrow’s grown-ups will pass through Modern schools 
and that a benevolent and critical interest in them as a 
consequence is a necessity. The task of those who run 
these schools is so tremendous that for them to feel they 
are working in a wilderness could be disastrous. 


JAMES NOWELL. 


Vol. 293.—No. 603. 
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Art. OPAL AMEN HOUSE. AND THE LORDS OF 
SESSION. 


Epmnsunent may be, like Cologne, a city of many a hundred 
chapels and churches, and kirk-going is still a Sunday habit 
for innumerable citizens ; but the centre of Edinburgh is 
not its Cathedral (the real one, St Mary’s, seat of the 
Bishop), or even the High Kirk of St Giles, commonly 
miscalled Cathedral, but Parliament House, seat of the 
Law Courts, where centuries of legal tradition have 
gathered. Parliament Square, the Hall, and the Courts 
are to the Scottish capital what its ancient minster and 
cathedral close are to many an English city. To the 
imaginative perambulator this little quarter is as thronged 
with ghosts as Holyrood itself. 

They are far from being silent or wistful phantoms, 
but are, for the most part, loud and free-spoken gentry 
whose speech might well cause the listener to blench and 
blush ; for the Lords of Session whose names still live and 
whose personalities are still vivid were men of quenchless 
virility. 

The buildings have changed somewhat in the two 
hundred years since Edinburgh’s golden age; the great 
fire of 1824 destroyed most of the old Parliament House : 
‘ No one who remembers the old exterior can see the new 
one without sorrow and indignation,’ wrote Cockburn in 
his ‘ Memorials of His Time’; but even he could call the 
Inner House of the fifteen judges ‘ a den’ for it was small, 
and ‘so cased in venerable dirt that it was impossible to 
say whether it had ever been painted.’ Above it was the 
Court of Exchequer, whose Barons ‘ being next the sky, 
had access to the flat leaden roof’ and used to walk there 
in their robes. The buildings may have changed but the 
setting remains: the legal buildings on three sides of the 
square, St Giles on the fourth, beyond that the busy High 
Street. When Cockburn was a boy, the north side of the 
High Kirk was clustered with booths—The Krames—that 
sold trinkets and toys: ‘ Throughout the whole year it 
was an enchantment. ... The Krames was the Paradise 
of childhood.” Even within the venerable Parliament 
Hall itself there was trading; for at one end the cutlers 
had their stalls, and Cockburn could recall buying skates 
there. 
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And up and down the Hall, down to the Inner House, 
up on the flat roof, across the Square going to and from 
their homes in the New Town or the Old, walked the 
Lords of Session. They were men of sound learning in the 
law and, most of them, of wide reading in other matters ; 
sound classicists, many of them; good linguists, for the 
Auld Alliance still held in matters of culture and literature 
between France and Scotland. Most of them had finished 
their law studies in Holland, at Leyden and Groningen, 
sometimes with a course in Paris. 

They came, these eighteenth-century judges, chiefly 
though not exclusively, from the landed gentry, great or 
small; and in the Long Vacation, from Easter to October, 
became country lairds again. Their knowledge of agri- 
culture was not drawn from text-books. As for social life 
in Edinburgh, it was varied enough to suit the most diverse 
tastes and temperaments. A man might work hard by 
day; amuse himself of an evening at the Assembly, in 
the concert-hall, or at the theatre, especially in the latter 
part of the century, at cards; or at one of the learned 
societies. If he were devout, there were many of the 
godly, lay and cleric, to bear him company; though no 
marked godliness is recorded of our Lords of Session. 
They were almost bound to be regular attenders at public 
worship, adherents if not communicant members of the 
Established Church. Indeed, after the ’Forty-five they 
could hardly, without such conformity, attain eminence 
in their profession, for then the penal laws against Episco- 
palians, as against Roman Catholics, were cruelly severe. 

Whatever their chosen relaxation, it did not interfere 
with work, before and after the hours of play. Some of 
them were hard drinkers, who could drink long and deep 
and late, but could rise at crack of dawn to work on their 
papers before sppearing in court. Hard drinking, like 
hard thinking, suited them; and they, most of them, 
marched vigorously into their eighty’s. 

It was a very Scottish society, but it was not parochial ; 
for there were many contacts with the Continent, especially 
with France, and men and women of the cultivated classes 
were well aware of events and opinions furth of Scotland. 
But with culture went, still, a great degree of homeliness. 
French was probably as familiar as English; for the old 
Scots tongue was still’ spoken, and one -suspects it may 

E 2 
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sometimes have been exaggerated, by way of heightening 
an effect, of playing a character part. 

Without statistics it would be absurd to make com- 
parisons, yet it might be permissible to guess that the 
Scottish gentry of this period (the eighteenth century) 
sent more of its sons into Law than did the English, fewer 
into the Church. Although patronage then held in the 
Presbyterian as in the Anglican Establishment, the custom 
of the younger son’s taking Holy Orders and succeeding 
to the family living has never taken such hold in Scotland 
as in England; there was a much larger number of poor 
lads entering the universities and becoming ministers of 
the Kirk. There were soldiers in plenty, merchants, and 
wandering Scots who might carry their speech and their 
songs to Russia or Turkey or beyond Euphrates ; but the 
law attracted many youths of brains. The Scot has a 
turn for argument. Many of the smaller estates, too, 
were hardly rich enough to support even the eldest son 
and heir in any degree of comfort approaching that of the 
English squire ; so, Edinburgh and Parliament House in 
autumn and winter, the ancestral fields and small mansion 
in spring and summer, made the frame and pattern of life 
for many of these Lords of Session. 

One of the most notable was Henry Home, Lord 
Kames; he was born at Kames in Berwickshire in 1696 ; 
his family a cadet branch of that of the Earl of Home. 
His father was laird of some bare acres, and there was little 
money for his schooling. He was tutored at home by one, 
Wingate, who was eminent neither for scholarship nor 
leniency. Years later he came to his former pupil for a 
legal opinion on some title-deeds he had acquired. Young 
Mr Home read these with gravity, and then declared that 
they were full of flaws, likely to lead to litigation. Then, 
looking complacently on the tutor’s anxious face, he said : 
‘You may remember how you made me smart in days of 
yore, for very small offences. Now, I think, our accounts 
are cleared. Take up your parchments and go home with 
an easy mind. Your titles are excellent.’ A sweet and 
just revenge ! 

Unable to afford a year at Leyden or Groningen, young 
Home must take his training in a law office in Edinburgh. 
He intended to qualify as a solicitor ; but one evening he 
was sent with some papers to the house of Sir Hew 
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Dalrymple, President of the Court of Session, one of the 
legal aristocracy of Scotland. Home found him in his 
parlour, with his daughter at her harpsichord playing a 
delicate air. They welcomed the young man kindly ; tea 
was served, and then, at her father’s request, Miss 
Dalrymple sang to her harpischord accompaniment some 
of his favourite Scots songs. It was a mellow and gracious 
scene; one that young Home had not, in his somewhat 
barely furnished life, enjoyed before. He carried away a 
picture of the room with its fine furniture and delicate 
china, the silver of the tall candlesticks, the Judge with 
his book on a table beside him, the girl in rustling silk at 
her instrument, the atmosphere of cultured and domestic 
pleasure. That, he reflected, was the reward of the higher 
reaches of the profession ; he resolved, with calm ambition, 
to become an advocate, in time a judge. It would be 
pleasant (if this were a novel) to describe his dreams of 
Miss Dalrymple, his hope of winning her, the happy ending 
to such a romance. In plain biography there is no hint of 
any such fulfilment. Home did not, in fact, marry until 
he reached what Robert Chambers called ‘ the prudent age 
of forty-seven.’ 

But he did become an advocate. He addressed him- 
self zealously to study; that of the law primarily, but 
also to the Latin and Greek, so imperfectly taught by 
Mr Wingate, so necessary to a full education ; to Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, Logic and Ethics—the full 
equivalent of a College education ; and added some French 
and Italian. 

The eighteenth century was to become a golden age of 
literature and culture in Scotland; but that refulgence 
had not yet shone forth in its early decades. According 
to Alexander Fraser Tytler (Lord Woodhouselee), the 
suave and dignified biographer of Home, the bitterness 
and darkness of the previous century and its religious 
turmoil still over-shadowed and envenomed the atmo- 
sphere: ‘The seminaries of learning were filled by the 
champions of The Solemn League and Covenant who were 
at much more pains to instil into their pupils the anti- 
monarchical principles of Knox, Buchanan, and Melvil, 
and to inculcate the independence of the Kingdom of the 
Saints on all earthly potentates and powers, than to point 
their attention to the energetic eloquence of Cicero and 
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Demothenes, the simple majesty of Livy, the ease and 
amenity of Xenophon, the. piayful wit and naiveté of 
Horace, the chastened eloquence of Virgil.’ Fraser Tytler 
found ‘the post-Union spirit’ more favourable to com- 
mercial enterprise and prosperity than to classical learning. 

Home, however, acquired the learning necessary for 
his profession, though he was never an ardent classicist. 
His preference was for all things modern and he strongly 
resembled the Athenians known to St Luke and St Paul. 
All the ‘ elegant studies’ as his biographer calls them of 
literature, philosophy, and the classics were essential to 
success, and to ‘ the dignity and elevation of the mind’ ; 
being ‘an endowment which raises its possessor above 
every mean and sordid feeling incident to his profession.’ 
To discover ‘ dignity and elevation of the mind’ in some 
of the worthies of that age—such as Lord Braxfield—might 
take considerable research ; Kames (or Home) himself is 
said to have enjoyed a good ‘ hanging circuit’; and one 
of the stories, long fathered on Braxfield, owes parentage 
to him. It fell to him to condemn a man of his acquain- 
tance with whom he had often played chess. ‘Checkmate 
to you, Matthew,’ he muttered as he pronounced sentence. 
Lord Woodhouselee deals very benignly with his subject. 

He describes Kames’s style at the bar as peculiar to 
himself, ‘ neither making appeal to the passions of his 
hearers ’ nor relying on ‘ the graces of oratory,’ but employ- 
ing ‘ language only a little elevated above that of ordinary 
discourse, which, even by its familiar tone and style, fixed 
the attention of the judge.’ The slightest acquaintance 
with the ‘ ordinary discourse’ of the eighteenth-century 
Scot renders this statement easily credible. What may 
have been lacking in suavity was, no doubt, made up in 
pungency. 

Home was called to the bar in 1724, at a time when 
the bench was filled by such men as Dalrymple, the Presi- 
dent, Duncan Forbes of Culloden, Robert Dundas of 
Arniston, Fergusson of Kilkerran, and Lauder of Fountain- 
hall. With his full professional career went a social life 
described with tantalising decorum by Lord Woodhouselee, 
‘Mr Home, in every period of his life was fond of social 
intercourse and ... a considerable portion of his time was 
devoted to the enjoyment of society in a numerous and 
respectable circle of acquaintances.’ ‘ Respectable’ is a 
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relative term, and we may hope and believe that the circle 
was not over-decorous. A lively tradition may well lie 
behind what follows: ‘ In his earlier days the warmth of 
his affections and happy flow of animal spirits which dis- 
posed him to enter keenly into every innocent frolic, and a 
great power of animated and sprightly conversation made 
his acquaintance eagerly courted by the gay young men of 
fashion who acquired some consequence in their own 
esteem from being the friends and companions of a man 
of science and a philosopher.’ Robert Chambers describes 
him discreetly as ‘ one of those gifted individuals who could 
enjoy hilarity without dissipation, gaiety without frivolity.’ 
But the symposium probably contained a certain amount 
of liveliness as well as intellectual discussion. The Scot is 
a loquacious creature, even when sober, and able and 
willing to argue upon all things visible and invisible, and 
about their Maker. Kames belonged to the Speculative 
Society and to the well-named Select Society which in- 
cluded such members as his two name-sakes David Hume 
and John Home (author of ‘ Douglas’) and Lord Mon- 
boddo. It was a speculative age ; apart from the zealots 
and fanatics, Presbyterianism now tended to produce 
philosophers rather than devout believers. Kames had 
been bred an Episcopalian and a Jacobite ; but he drifted, 
with the years, from both the religious and the political 
faith and allegiance, and was something of a Gallio. There 
were many such; these things that lie ‘ beyond the bounds 
of time and space’ were discussed merely as abstractions. 
As for his domestic life, he married Miss Agatha 
Drummond of Blair Drummond in Perthshire: a pleasant 
lady, by all accounts, and a good housewife, with only 
one extravagance—a passion for old china, which is a most 
amiable passion. On the death of her brother she inherited 
his estate and reverted to her maiden name, being known 
usually as Mrs Drummond or Mrs Home Drummond. 
The son of the marriage used both names. It was not yet 
common usage to give the wives of the lords of session 
their husbands’ titles. In a bread-and-butter letter from 
Benjamin Franklin (who visited Scotland in 1759 and 
stayed with Kames) there is a special ‘ Collins’ to ‘ Lady 
Kames ’ for her kind hospitality: But a year or two later 
Mrs Montagu, the blue-stocking, who had stayed at Blair 


Drummond, sent thanks and:messages to ‘ Mrs Drummond.’ 
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King James VI might have refused to ‘mak’ the 
carlines leddies’ to match the ‘ carles’ that were lords ; 
but the ‘ carlines’ had their way in the end. It may be 
noted, however, that not only the ‘ law lords ’ were known 
by a territorial title ; it is an old custom in Scotland to 
speak of a laird by the name of his estate, and sometimes 
to extend it to his wife—as ‘ Leddy Grippy’ in Galt’s 
‘The Entail.’ 

Kames’s life in town was a full one. He rose early, at 
five or six o’clock, to work on his papers; the morning 
was spent in court, which rose soon after midday ; then, 
before or after dinner (for which the hour was in the early 
afternoon) he used to walk in the Meadows, usually with 
young companions, eager to listen. In the afternoon he 
worked again, and then came the relaxation of a game of 
whist. Like Mrs Battle he believed in ‘ the rigour of the 
game,’ which he played well, though, according to Lord 
Woodhouselee, ‘not always with perfect forbearance if 
matched with an unskilled partner.’ His explosions, or 
‘little sallies of temper’ as the gentle biographer calls 
them, would not appear to have done serious injury—being 
‘seasoned with so much good humour that they rather 
pleased than offended their victims.’ Doubtless the latter 
reflected : ‘It’s just auld Kames ’ or ‘ that auld 
Kames !’ 

Frequently he attended the concerts in St Cecilia’s Hall, 
which were among the most charming pleasures in the 
social life of that century ; he had a good ear and a great 
liking for music; and these concerts were also oppor- 
tunities for pleasant encounters with much gossip and a 
touch of flirtation—all of which our hero relished. He had 
an eye for a pretty face, and further. Once when he 
expatiated over-long on the grace of a young lady’s legs, 
his wife remonstrated: ‘I thought, my lord, you had 
never gone so low as a lady’s legs, contenting yourself with 
her head and heart.’ 

After the concert, or the round of whist, there would 
be a ‘ plain but elegant little supper,’ in good company 
male and female, with ‘ sensible and spirited conversation.’ 
One can be sure of its being spirited to the end; and 
probably sensible too, for it took many bottles, in those 
days of teak-heads, to flood a Scotsman’s brains. 

Kames worked hard, writing various learned books and 
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treatises in the course of a busy professional life. His 
first, in 1741, was a ‘ Digest of the Decisions of the Court 
of Session.’ In the troubles of the ’Forty-five the Courts 
did not sit, and Kames spent this sabbatical year in 
writing a volume of ‘ Essays on British Antiquities.’ In 
1751 he produced a treatise on ‘ Morality and Natural 
Religion’: defending the theory that man was bound by 
necessity, but that, not knowing this, he acted with a 
conviction of free choice between good and evil, and so 
was capable of either good or evil and bound by his choice. 
His work, in this and other essays, had some influence on 
Adam Smith. The literary work on legal and on ethical 
subjects, continued until his death; he was, in his last 
years, engaged on a ‘ Treatise on Education,’ in which he 
urged the necessity for religious teaching: that a child 
should be taught to understand and defend his faith and 
at the same time be trained in tolerance—a virtue not 
common in Scotland. 

His vacations were spent on his own Berwickshire 
estate or at Blair Drummond; and then the third inter- 
est of his life came into action. He was a pioneer in 
agriculture. Scotland was then far behind England 
in this matter, and Kames studied and practised new 
methods. Among other works he undertook the drain- 
ing of a large tract of moss and bog-land on his wife’s 
estate. 

In looks he was not handsome, as even his honey- 
tongued biographer admits: with a long, dark, gaunt 
face, quizzical though not unkindly of look, humorous, 
shrewd ; ‘ lang-nebbit,’ like most of his colleagues and 
successors. (Can a snub-nosed man rise to eminence in 
the law ? Edinburgh’s legal portraits offer little proof of 
that possibility.) 

In manner he was blunt ‘ with a certain humorous 
playfulness ’ ; by some standards coarse, but of a pungency 
that gives relish, and of a vitality of mind that only death 
could quench. He died at eighty-seven, glad to depart, 
but not from weariness ; rather out of curiosity as to the 
ways and manners of the next world. 

‘Are you going away already ?’ young Boswell asked 
him as he left a party. ‘ Would you have me stay and 
leave my bones at the fireside?’ he answered; then: 
‘ Boswell, I hope to see your good father one of these 
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days. Have you any message to him? Shall I tell him 
how you are getting on ?’ 

He is said to have wanted Boswell to write his Life. 
Oh, the pity, the more than pity of it, that that divine if 
not sinless gossip did not achieve a second masterpiece in 
his ‘ Life of Lord Kames’! But tradition has preserved 
a final story for us. A biographer even more grave than 
Lord Woodhouselee (one William Smellie) records that on 
his last appearance in Court he took ‘ a solemn and affec- 
tionate farewell’ of his colleagues. The traditional 
version is that he said: ‘ Fare ye weel, ye bitches.’ 

Among Kames’s colleagues in Parliament House, his 
junior by eighteen years, was Lord Monboddo: born 
James Burnett of Monboddo in Kincardineshire. He was 
born in 1714 and nearly saw the century out, dying in 
1799. Like Kames he was of the landed gentry, but of 
more prosperous degree. He studied law at Groningen, 
after a course at Aberdeen and at Edinburgh University ; 
and returned to Edinburgh on the night of the Porteous 
Riot. Going out from his lodging in the High Street to 
discover the cause of the excitement he was mistaken for 
and almost apprehended as a ring-leader. 

In 1737 he qualified as advocate ; the enforced retire- 
ment of the year 1745-6 he spent in London, beginning 
a lifelong habit of such visits. He succeeded Lord 
Milton (Andrew Fletcher) on the judicial Bench in 1767; 
and was one of the Lords of Session who heard and 
judged the Douglas Cause, which was almost as disruptive 
an affair as the ’Forty-five. The Cause was (briefly) the 
plea of Archibald Stuart Douglas to be served heir to the 
late Duke of Douglas, as his nephew, son of the Duke’s 
sister, Lady Jane, wife of Sir John Stuart. The rival 
claimant to the estate, the young Duke of Hamilton, 
claimed through his guardians (being a minor) that 
Archibald was a supposititious child, the offspring of 
French peasants, and that Lady Jane had been childless. 
She had married at the age of forty-eight. Both sides 
sent emissaries to France; and Monboddo was one of 
those who made investigations and found them to favour 
Archibald. The Cause came before ‘The Fifteen’ (as 
the Lords were named) in 1762—and was not decided 
until 1767, when seven voted in favour of Archibald and 
seven for the young Duke ; Monboddo was on the former 
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side, along with Boswell’s father, Lord Auchinleck. The 
casting vote was given for the Hamiltons by the President, 
Lord Dundas. 

Monboddo’s was the last speech: ‘I am not vain 
enough,’ he began, ‘ to think that anything I can say in 
this debate can have the effect to alter the opinions given 
by your Lordships.’ He spoke lucidly and cogently ; 
and must have been heard with eagerness, for his verdict 
might have weighed the scales on either side. 

There is not a Monboddo legend as there is a Braxfield 
and, in less degree, a Kames ; for his judicial manner that 
the dignity and suavity of which legends are not made. 
There is one tradition: a horse of his died under the care 
of a veterinary surgeon; Monboddo sued the surgeon, lost 
his case, and thereafter refused to sit with his fellow 
judges on the bench, taking his place among the clerks 
below. His personality is more vivid in social and private 
life. By all accounts he was courteous and amiable in 
manner; a colleague and fellow clubman of Kames, he 
was never intimate with that worthy, being repelled by 
his manners and in many ways alien from him in outlook : 
Kames following every new thing, Monboddo loving the 
old. He was a fervent classicist, holding the present in 
small esteem. Modern authors were men of naught com- 
pared with the poets and philosophers of Greece and Rome. 

He copied even their social and domestic habits. At 
his supper parties the wine bottles and decanters were 
wreathed in flowers ; and he used to anoint himself after 
his nightly bath with a mixture (according to Robert 
Chambers) of olive oil, rose water, Venice soap, a saline, 
and some aromatic spirit, which he thought resembled the 
unguent of the Roman bathers. This habit can hardly 
have appeared more freakish to his contemporaries than 
that of the frequent bath. 

In his private life he knew, though he did not express 
it, much sorrow. His beautiful wife, who transmitted her 
beauty to at least one of her children, died in child-bed. 
His only son died very young. Of his two daughters the 
younger, Elizabeth, was tubercular, and died at the age 
of twenty-five. She was unmarried, and was her father’s 
hostess. Her loveliness was like a poem or a song, loved 
in its day, remembered as a legend. Burns met her once, 
and declared that she was the most heavenly of the 
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Creator’s works and that she strengthened his faith in the 
Maker of such beauty. ‘Cover her face; mine eyes 
dazzle: she died young,’ might have been written of her. 

Monboddo, austere in many ways with himself, was 
too austere with her. He disapproved of carriages, 
because the ancients had not used them. On every 
journey that he could not walk, he rode; he rode every 
year to London and back. He rode in every wind and 
weather. One day of bitter cold he and his daughter, 
riding together, met only one other traveller who had 
braved the menace of the storm, and he was riding face 
to the horse’s tail, unable to face the icy wind. Miss 
Burnett might not even have a sedan-chair to bring her 
home from assemblies and concerts, and the night air of 
Edinburgh can be bitter and snell, especially after the 
heat of a crowded room. 

When she died, his son-in-law, to spare him sad remem- 
brances, covered her portrait. ‘ Quite right, quite right,’ 
said the old father approvingly. ‘ Let us now go on with 
Herodotus’; and he turned again to the solace of the 
pagan classics. ‘ Beauty vanishes, beauty passes, How- 
ever rare, rare it be ’"—but this exquisite and fragile loveli- 
ness lingers in memorials of the town. 

Monboddo himself lacked comeliness, though it seems 
unduly harsh to compare him (as did Chambers) with ‘ an 
old stuffed monkey.’ It is an odd but a fascinating face, 
in Kay’s caricature; brimful of brains, sagacious, not 
without humour; again ‘ lang-nebbit ’ as becomes a man 
of law. It was perhaps inevitable that he should be 
compared with a monkey in looks, for in his immense work 
(published in six volumes between 1773 and 1792) on ‘ The 
Origin and Progress of Language,’ he maintained that 
the orang-outang was a member, if a lowly one, of the 
human species, and only by an accident, poor creature, 
lacked speech. Monboddo anticipated Darwin in some 
matters, and he would have been supremely happy in the 
company of the Victorian scientists ; while (to be whimsical 
for a moment) he would have delighted in Conan Doyle’s 
endearing Professor Challenger, and in his encounter with 
the Ape Man in ‘The Lost World.’ He was popularly 
supposed to believe that babies were born with tails which 
were snipped off by the midwife. 

He had the idea too of studying man primarily as an 
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animal; and of studying the life and customs of savages 
in order to explain the ways of civilisation. This interest 
in the savage, whether or not noble, appeared absurd and 
reprehensible to Dr Johnson, who made frequent and 
mocking references to Monboddo and his theories and 
habits. When Boswell told him that Monboddo used to 
waken every morning, at four, rise and walk naked about 
his room with the window open, then return to bed for 
two hours more of sleep, the Doctor snorted : ‘ I suppose, 
Sir there is no more in it than this, he awakes at four, and 
cannot sleep till he chills himself, and makes the warmth 
of the bed a grateful sensation.’ Anyone who has risen 
to refill a hot-water bottle, which Monboddo would have 
scorned, must agree with the Doctor. 

But he enjoyed the philosopher-judge. On the tour 
of Scotland, when they were driving from Montrose to 
Aberdeen: ‘ Early in the afternoon Mr Boswell observed 
that we were at no great distance from the house of Lord 
Monboddo. The magnetism of his conversation easily 
drew us out of our way, and the entertainment which we 
received would have been a sufficient recompense for a 
much greater deviation.’ Whether or not the wine was 
served wreathed with flowers it was good wine ; and good 
food and talk went with it. 

Two years later, in 1775, Boswell wrote from Edinburgh 
of having supped with Monboddo and the Rev. Donald 
Macqueen of Skye: ‘ They joined in controverting your 
proposition that the Gaelic of the Highlands and Isles of 
Scotland was not written till of late.’ Dr Johnson rose 
to the bait, and brought the monkey-tails with him: ‘ That 
Lord Monboddo and Mr Macqueen should controvert a 
proposition contrary to the imaginary interest of literary 
or national prejudice, might be easily imagined ; but of a 
standing fact there ought to be no controversy. If there 
are men with tails, catch an Homo Caudatus ; if there was 
writing of old in the Highlands or Hebrides, in the Erse 
language, produce the manuscripts.’ 

If eccentrics may be composed and gentle in manner, 
then Monboddo is among our great Scots eccentrics— 
rather an endearing one if we can forget his apparent 
harshness with his daughter. But it was an age of paternal 
authority, of filial submission and of feminine self- 
discipline. A well-bred woman did not lounge or give 
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way to self-pity. Did Monboddo realise his daughter’s 
delicacy or connect it with her mother’s early death ? 
Perhaps he lived so intensely in his own world of the past 
that he ignored present facts; and a dutiful daughter 
accepted his standards, making no moan. But one is 
haunted by a dream of her, in bright thin silks and high- 
heeled shoes of fine kid, with eyes too bright and a com- 
plexion too flawlessly pink and white, walking home from 
the hot Assembly rooms or St Cecilia’s Hall, on her father’s 
arm, trying to suppress a cough as the east wind cut its 
way along the street; and on other nights at home, 
playing most graciously her part of hostess, while the 
weariness she held at bay marshalled all its forces against 
her. There are those who, in a form of spiritual pride, 
will not admit bodily weakness in themselves or others. 
Monboddo dealt rigorously with poor little Brother Body 
the Ass. 

One or two pleasant tales are told of his visits to 
London. Once he was given a seat in the court of the 
King’s Bench; a rumour circulated that the roof was 
falling, and the court-judge, barristers, witnesses and all, 
rushed madly out. Monboddo sat placidly in his place ; 
somewhat deaf, he heard nothing of the rumour; but 
supposed the stampede to be a quaint old English ceremony 
in which he, as a stranger, had no part. The English, 
after all, were capables de tout and one must be tolerant. 
On another occasion he proposed marriage to Mrs Garrick, 
the widow of the actor. The lady said ‘ Na,’ like Mistress 
Jean in the song, but it seems unlikely that the wooer was 
as dumbfoundered as the Laird o’ Cockpen. 

His last ride was begun in the year of his death, and it 
ended at Dunbar. He was too weak and ill to continue, 
and must return home by chaise. 

‘I find I am eighty-four,’ he said; and a few days 
later he was dead. Much learning doubtless died with 
him; but the engaging oddity of his personality lingers 
still in the long memory of his city. We are prone to 
eccentricity in Edinburgh, and admire any special talent, 
any ultra-development in that quality ; indeed it must be 
marked to be at all noticed. So Monboddo is among the 
most popular ghosts of Parliament House. 


MARION LOCHHEAD. 
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Art. 7—WESTERN TECHNOLOGY AND THE ARAB 
WORLD. 


THE challenge of Western technology had to be faced at 
the turn of the eighteenth century by the Ottoman Empire, 
which then included all the states now forming the Arab 
League. Repeated defeats in the battlefield convinced 
reluctant sultans that their best chance of survival in the 
face of European technological superiority was to adopt 
at least in their armed forces Western technique and 
science. To do so effectively it was found necessary to 
turn to education, and thus the modern Ottoman school 
system was born of military necessity, and the first secular 
schools to be established were military schools or pre- 
paratory schools for the same purpose.* 

But even such a small-scale westernisation was met 
with strong resistance, and its progress was painfully slow. 
In Egypt, however, the movement of westernisation was 
more determined and better conceived. It made a pro- 
mising start during the first half of the nineteenth century 
under the leadership of its Viceroy, Muhammad Ali, who, 
with Western material and personnel, effected revolution- 
ary changes in agriculture, industry, and education. 

Before the end of the nineteenth century Egypt passed 
under British control, and during the second decade of 
this century, British administrations were established in 
Iraq, Transjordan, and Palestine and French in Syria and 
Lebanon. The second half of the nineteenth century and 
the first half of the twentieth witnessed continuous struggle 
of the peoples of these countries to achieve national inde- 
pendence, first from the Ottoman Empire and then from 
Britain and France. With the exception of Palestine west 
of the Jordan, this goal has now been reached 

Achievement of national independence is not, however, 
an end of the struggle. The new national governments 
found themselves faced with immense economic and social 
problems, on the successful handling of which depends not 
only the preservation of their independence but their future 
development as civilised communities. Association with 





* Cf. Sati’ Husri, ‘ Arab Cultural Annual,’ I, pp. 4-5 (issued under the 


auspices of the Cultural Department of the Arab League, Cairo, 1949). (In 
Arabic.) 
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the West, however, taught the Arab countries valuable 
lessons. Shunning the political domination of the West, 
they are now more than ever eager to use Western technique 
and science to accelerate the rate of advance of their 
countries to prosperity and civilisation. 

The purpose of this essay is to try to see how far 
the Arab countries have been able to achieve this object 
since their national emancipation from Ottoman, British, 
and French domination. But no attempt will be made 
to examine the whole field during the entire period or in 
respect of all the Arab countries. The scope of the essay 
is therefore limited to considering what development was 
and is being undertaken in state members of the Arab 
League since the end of the Second World War, and more 
particularly during the last three years. 

Iraq is perhaps the best example of an Arab country 
which has worked out and now operates a balanced pro- 
gramme. The country has an abundance of fertile soil 
and river water which together can produce, as they did in 
the past, wealth and prosperity and support a much larger 
population.* It has also rich oil resources which are now 
well exploited and yield adequate capital for agricultural 
and industrial development and for the expansion of social 
services. Experience of other countries has demonstrated 
that co-ordination of development requires long-range and 
careful planning. Accordingly the Government of ‘raq 
created in 1950 the Development Board + and diverted to 
it 70 per cent. of the oil revenue. 

Under a five years’ plan and with a budget of 1551. 
million the Board is now putting into effect many items of 
its programmes, which include, over and above major 
irrigation, reclamation, and settlement projects, agri- 
cultural research, school expansion, and housing. But it 
was quickly found out that the main difficulty of the 
Board is not shortage of capital but shortage of ‘ admini- 
strators, technicians, skilled workers and _ semi-skilled 
labour.’ { But the authorities are trying to overcome at 
least some of these difficulties, and they appear to be suc- 
ceeding. Quite apart from an attempt, which is still no 





* Total area is 168,400 square miles, total population around 5,000,000. 

+ The Board has since been converted into the ‘ Ministry of Development.’ 

t ‘ United Nations Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 
1951-52,’ New York, 1953, p. 6. 
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more than an attempt, to give a rural bias to state village 
schools and a determination to develop a vocational side, 
parallel to the academic side, in secondary schools— 
features which are now common to all educational think- 
ing and planning in Arab countries—Iraq is expanding its 
higher education to provide the needs of its development 
plans. 

At present Iraq possesses a university in all but name. 
The constituent colleges are reasonably well established 
and attended. The general tendency seems to stress 
science and professional subjects and to shake off the 
tyranny of literary subjects. If primary and secondary 
education is still obstinately literary in content and has 
not yet developed a definite vocational propensity, higher 
education is rapidly freeing itself of the shackles of abstract 
studies. A glance at the rolls of the various colleges will 
not fail to confirm the change of emphasis. Thus, although 
the College of Law still attracts the largest number of 
students, the college of Arts and Sciences has fewer students 
than one would expect in a country with a literary tradi- 
tion, while the scientific and professional colleges are clearly 
more popular. A notable social development with far- 
reaching consequences is the enrolment of women in the 
professional institutions. 

Academic standards may not yet be high enough, but 
meanwhile foreign staff are employed in various capacities. 
Thus during the academic year 1950-51 there were some 
fifty foreign teachers, including twelve Britons, employed 
in institutions of higher education. At the request of 
Iraq a mission of English university teachers inspected 
these colleges in 1953 with two ends in view : first, to make 
recommendations in regard to forming a university of 
Iraq ; secondly, to regularise enrolment of Iraqi students 
in British universities. 

Improvement of standards is also being sought by send- 
ing students to foreign universities. Here again the trend 
is definitely towards science and technology and away 
from literary subjects. In 1950-51 more than 500,000/. 
was spent on scholarships abroad, and altogether 133 
students were sent during the year to foreign institutions, 
mostly in the United Kingdom. It is interesting to note 
the type of subjects which they studied: mechanical 
engineering, agriculture, irrigation, electricity, mining, 
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statistics, and business administration. Of the 133 
students only one was following a literary course. 

But Britain is not at present the only Western power 
that offers assistance. There is indeed evidence that she 
is yielding ground to others. Thus, despite resentment at 
its Palestine policy in the Arab world, the United States 
seem to be gaining much ground, and not only in Iraq. 
For example, the number of Iraqi students in the United 
States is more than double the number of those in the 
United Kingdom. Lately the U.S. Government concluded 
a cultural agreement with Iraq, which was followed by the 
establishment in Baghdad of an American Cultural Insti- 
tute to control and regularise, in co-operation with the 
Government of Iraq, a programme of technical assistance 
under Point Four. 

An international mission sent in 1951 at the request of 
Iraq by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, which included United Nations experts on 
agriculture and Unesco experts on education, tendered 
useful advice on Iraq’s schemes of development. The 
report of this mission was published in 1952 and contains 
important sections on education.* The real value of the 
report, in so far as education is concerned, is not so much 
its recommendations, which cover familiar ground and 
repeat well-known truths, but its bluntness in stating the 
problems and indicating the way to tackle them. Schemes 
of agricultural and industrial development may prove 
useless, it argues, if the people these schemes are designed 
to serve are not taught at the same time the best means of 
utilising the resources made available to them through 
development. The whole thing is clearly tied up with 
education : education that produces not only good leaders 
and technicians but also an efficient and intelligent man- 
power. Therefore the report stresses very strongly the 
need for universal literacy, extension and improvement of 
technical education, and fundamental education for illiter- 
ate adults above school age. 

Egypt—the second Arab state covered by the present 
discussion—is one of the most densely populated countries.t 





**The Economic Development of Iraq,’ John Hopkins Press, 1952. 
Passim but specially pp. 62-71, 385-426. 


+ Total area is 363,000 square miles (only 13,000 cultivable and habitable) ; 
total population around 20,000,000. 
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Its national existence in modern times antedates that of 
any of the Arab states in the Near East and its agriculture 
is much more advanced. Egypt’s present policy is to 
expand agricultural production and to stimulate industry 
so that an increased national income will account for the 
mounting increase of population.* 

The Agrarian Reform Law introduced by the present 
régime in 1952 provides the legislative basis for the transfer 
of one-tenth of the cultivable land, mostly large holdings 
owned by comparatively few landlords, to small and land- 
less farmers. At the same time more land is being made 
available for cultivation and habitation through the con- 
struction of further hydraulic, engineering, and agricultural 
works in the Nile Valley and Delta, and through reclama- 
tion of desert land west of Alexandria. 

Recognising the need for foreign technical assistance, 
Egypt has recently turned to the United States. The 
agreements signed lately provide for material assistance, 
technical advice, and scholarships in agricultural and other 
subjects. Provision was made for a survey of ‘the 
industrial possibilities of Egypt,’ and reclamation of 
desert land west of Alexandria was started. With tech- 
nique used for replanting the ‘ dustbowl’ of the north 
central States, American engineers with Egyptian trainees 
and labour are converting this desert into arable land. 
Under similar arrangement land is being reclaimed for the 
settlement of landless peasants near Fayyum. 

All this naturally raises the question as to what pro- 
vision is made in the Egyptian educational system to meet 
the needs of the nation’s development. There is no doubt 
that education in Egypt has made a great advance in the 
last three decades. But Egypt, like Iraq and the other 
Arab countries, shares in a literary tradition and still 
suffers from a rigid curriculum, but there is evidence of a 
shift of emphasis. 

It is acknowledged that social and economic develop- 
ment does not depend merely on grandiose agricultural and 
industrial schemes; but that these must include as an 
integral part effective provision for universal literacy, 
fundamental education for illiterate adults, vocational and 
technical secondary schools, and a well-balanced university 





* Cf. Al-Ahram, Dec. 1, 19538. 
F 2 
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training, locally and abroad, for leaders in government, 
professions, business, and the official schemes of develop- 
ment. It is clear that universal literacy is still an un- 
realised hope; it is also clear that combating adult 
illiteracy is still no more than a symbolic attempt. We 
are on firmer ground, however, when we come to examine 
the value of secondary and higher education. Secondary 
education in Egypt was reorganised, according to a new 
law enacted in 1951, into an academic and technical side. 
The latter side includes agricultural, trade, commercial 
and domestic science schools, with about 28,000 students. 

The number of undergraduates (about 40,000) at the 
four universities compared with the number of students 
in all types of secondary schools (about 127,000) may be 
considered too high. But we must not forget that Al- 
Azhar University is a specialised institution which serves 
not only Egypt but the entire Arab and Muslim world, 
and that since the end of the war there is little evidence 
of serious unemployment among university graduates. 
Furthermore, the rolls of the various colleges confirm 
that the professional schools, including those of agriculture, 
science, engineering, medicine, and commerce, are on the 
whole more attended than the schools of arts. The 
enrolment of women, a significant sign of their emancipa- 
tion and an important factor in the social development of 
their country, now reaches such unconventional fields as 
engineering and agriculture. 

This state of affairs is no accident, depending on the 
whims of students. The latter and their parents are 
shrewd enough to gauge their own needs in farm, factory, 
or shop, or the needs of prospective employers, private or 
official. State scholarships are planned with similar care. 
Thus according to the Director of the Egyptian Education 
Bureau in London, the subjects which are being studied by 
some 800 Egyptian students in universities in the United 
Kingdom during 1953-54 are as follows, arranged in the 
order of the number of students taking each subject: 
science, engineering, agriculture, education, medicine, and 
literary subjects. Further confirmation of this tendency 
may be found in the lists of publishers. 

Syria * is another Arab country with vast possibilities 


* Total area 66,000 square miles (roughly one-third is cultivable) ; total 
population around 3,000,000. 
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for development which requires the agency of science and 
education to aid it. It has more land than could be 
brought under cultivation by primitive methods, and its 
water resources (Euphrates and its tributary Khabur, 
Orontes, Barada, and Yarmuq) are abundant but not yet 
sufficiently utilised. The living-standard of the population 
is not much different from that obtaining in Egypt and 
Iraq. Hence the problem now facing Syria is much the 
same as that facing Iraq: to raise the standard of living 
through full exploitation of the natural resources, and to 
increase human productivity, in a physical and intellectual 
sense, through education. 

The main development projects in Syria are connected 
with irrigation, electrification, reclamation, and drainage. 
A survey of the Khabur project for the irrigation of 9,000 
hectares has been completed. A survey of a projected 
dam over Yarmugq to generate electric power for Syria and 
Jordan and to irrigate land in both states at a cost of 
60$ million was undertaken in 1952.* Another survey of 
a hydroelectric and water conservation scheme on the 
Euphrates was made. One of the promising experiments 
in agriculture is the remarkable increase in cotton pro- 
duction. Within two years, 1949-51, cotton acreage has 
increased sevenfold and the output threefold. Markets 
were found for the Syrian cotton in Western Europe. 

In all these projects there is as little as possible reliance 
on foreign technical assistance offered through official 
channels and there is no foreign material assistance. 
Unhappy memories of the French mandate and resentment 
at America’s help in the creation of Israel in Palestine are 
two of the reasons given for this attitude. Another, less 
idealistic reason was given in the Arabic press for refusing 
American aid. It was pointed out that six Arab states 
with a total population of some 40 million were allocated 
a total American aid of 43$ million, while Israel alone, with 
a population of less than 2 million, was allowed 127$ 
million, for the same period ending 1952. 

But politics apart, what provision is Syria making in 
her educational system to train the personnel for her pro- 
jects ? Legislative decrees issued in 1952 provide for the 





** United Nations Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 
1951-52,’ New York, 1953, p. 22. 
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organisation, under a new section in the Ministry, of voca- 
tional secondary education into crafts (the nature of 
which to be decided according to local needs, rural or 
urban), commercial and technical sides; for the gradual 
establishment of separate schools for these sides; and, in 
the meantime, for sending students and teachers to receive 
the required training abroad. The state hopes to safe- 
guard in this way a permanent and adequate flow of skilled 
working hands and technicians in the fields of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. In the school year 1951-52 
there were six state vocational schools with 1,735 students, 
including 204 women.* 

The Syrian University is, in its present shape, of a very 
recent date. Up to 1946 it was composed of the College 
of Law and the College of Medicine. Since then colleges 
of arts, sciences, engineering, and a higher institute of 
education were established. A notable omission which 
must affect the present development projects is a college 
of agriculture, an omission for which the new secondary 
vocational programme will no doubt soon suggest a suitable 
solution. Of the vocational secondary schools mentioned 
above only one is for agriculture, the farm school at 
Salamiya near Hama, which is capable of being developed 
as a constituent college of the University. 

Before the termination of the French control most 
students from Syria went to France for higher education. 
Since then Syria is torn between English-speaking countries 
and French-speaking countries, though a great many 
students still go to France for higher education. French 
was during the period of the mandate the compulsory 
foreign language in schools, and it is natural that students 
trained in it should go for higher education to French- 
speaking countries. After the end of the French mandate 
English was introduced on a basis of equality with French 
as an alternative compulsory foreign language. An in- 
creasing number of students are now selecting English 
rather than French and are going to universities in English- 
speaking countries. However, many Syrian sti “2nts go 
to Egyptian institutions or to the American University of 
Beirut in Lebanon. 

Having dealt with Iraq, Egypt, and Syria in some 





* * Arab Cultural Annual,’ ITI, p. 133. 
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detail, we propose—partly because the problems are 
similar—to deal very briefly with the remaining countries 
that constitute the Arab League, namely Yemen, Saudi- 
Arabia, Lebanon, and Jordan (including Arab Palestine). 
Yemen, with an estimated area of 74,000 square miles and 
a population of about 4 million, lies at the extreme south- 
western corner of the Arabian peninsula. Unlike other 
Arab countries liberated from foreign domination, it still 
leads a rather isolated existence from which it is slowly 
emerging through its membership in the Arab League. 
But despite this fact Yemen is conspicuous by the absence 
of any reference to it in the three annual reviews so far 
issued by the Cultural Department of the League between 
1949 and 1953, obviously for no other reason than lack of 
information or anything to refer to. 

Saudi-Arabia covers nearly nine-tenths of the whole 
peninsula and has a population which is estimated at 
8 million. Its greatest natural resource is oil, which was 
discovered in great quantities in and near Al-Hasa 
province (bordering on Kuwait), and is being exploited by 
the Arabian-American Oil Company (Aramco). A great 
deal of the oil royalties is being used for development : 
new railways and highways, airports and harbours have 
received the greatest share, but irrigation, public utilities, 
and social services, including education, have not been 
neglected. Thus with technical assistance from Aramco 
several small-scale irrigation works were completed and 
five experimental stations for agricultural research and 
training were established. The one at Al-Kharj with a 
1,200-hectare farm was started under the auspices of the 
(British) Middle East Supply Centre during the war, and 
now taken over and developed by the American company. 
Skilled workers and skilled labour receive training in the 
oil industry and in the official development and public 
works projects. Furthermore, the government is planning 
the establishment of trade schools, and meanwhile sends 
scholars for training abroad, chiefly to Egypt, America, 
and England. 

Lebanon occupies an area of about 4,000 square miles 
with a population of nearly 14 million. It is reputed to 
have the highest rate of literacy among the Arab 
countries, owing largely to a concentration of foreign 
educational efforts, chiefly American and French, since 
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the middle of the nineteenth century. This fact is reflected 
in the educational system wherein up to the last five years 
foreign and independent schools outnumbered state schools. 

Vocational education is still embryonic and higher 
education is partly American and partly French, repre- 
sented in the first case by the American University of 
Beirut and in the second case by the Université de St 
Joseph. This institution, established by the Jesuits in 
1875, was partly intended as a rival to counterbalance the 
American University established by the American mission- 
aries in 1866. But the two together made valuable con- 
tributions to the development of their surroundings, 
though the orbit of the Jesuit University was, and still is, 
largely restricted to Lebanon and more particularly to the 
Latin Christians. But on the whole the Jesuit University 
has a reputation for scholarship and high academic 
standards and was considered, during the period of the 
mandate, as the guardian of French culture. 

The American University was established as the Syrian 
Protestant College. It has played and continues to play 
a major role in the development of the Arab countries. 
In the words of its President, the university’s one purpose 
is ‘educating men and women for creative, responsible 
lives in their own communities.’ That it has been suc- 
cessful in its task may be demonstrated in many ways, 
the simplest being a survey of the education of the present 
generation of Arab leaders in the fields of politics, pro- 
fessions, and letters, a great many of whom were educated, 
partly or wholly, at the A.U.B. 

Jordan, though certainly not less resentful of American 
policy in regard to Palestine, feels impelled by her poverty 
and the crippling responsibility for the refugees to accept 
aid not only from her ally, Great Britain, but also from 
the United States. Jordan’s area (before the incorpora- 
tion of some 3,000 square miles of the central area of 
Palestine west of the River Jordan) was 34,750 square 
miles, and the present population on both sides of the 
river, including the refugees, is well over a million. Jordan 
has one trade school with 83 students and one agricultural 
school with 73 students, but no facilities for higher educa- 
tion. Scholars are, however, sent abroad for training. 
In 1950-51 there were 361 Jordanian (including Palestinian) 
students in the universities of Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, and 
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Iraq. In the same year 175 Jordanian students were 
studying in Western universities. 

With a development loan of 1}/. million from the United 
Kingdom Treasury and some 64$ million American assis- 
tance under Point Four, Jordan is planning, together with 
Syria, to construct a dam over the River Yarmuq for the 
purpose of irrigation and generation of electricity. Minor 
irrigation works have actually been built on some of the 
streams flowing into the River Jordan. Point Four seems 
to be working smoothly in Jordan, for apart from irrigation 
and electrification projects there are provisions for increas- 
ing the number of technical and commercial sections 
attached to existing secondary schools, establishing addi- 
tional training colleges for men and women, and organising 
a centre for training community leaders. 

Enough has been said to make clear the point that the 
Arab Near East is eager to learn, and to utilise for social 
and economic advance Western science, technology, and 
capital, subject to the absence of political pressure or 
conditions. The process of adopting Western scientific 
knowledge and technical skill is, however, only one phase 
of the westernisation which has now been under way for 
nearly a century and a half, the other being the adoption 
of Western methods, ideas, and attitudes of mind, a phase 
which falls outside the scope of the present discussion. 
We must not, however, stress unduly the material side and 
forget the potency and the significance of the cultural side. 
Space does not permit an enlargement on either, but for 
the purpose of summing up the previous discussion it is 
proposed merely to touch upon, or simply to pose, some 
questions necessarily restricted in range to the very recent 
past. These fall under four heads : (1) the rise of organised 
labour ; (2) the emergence of an articulate middle class ; 
(3) the emancipation of women; (4) the problem of cul- 
tural orientation. 

Partial mechanisation of agriculture with a view of 
increasing production was during the war a general policy 
promoted alike by national governments, the British 
Government through the Middle East Supply Centre and 
the American Government through Lease-Lend supplies. 
High prices tempted landlords and owners of capital to 
engage experts, to replace primitive tools by the mechanical 
plough, the tractor, and the combine, to experiment with 
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new methods and to pay higher wages for skilled and 
efficient labour. Similarly in industry changes were 
effected for much the same reasons. At the same time 
labour was greatly in demand in war camps and establish- 
ments; not only was most skilled labour in one way or 
another working for the army, but the army workshops 
were turning out to be a vast training field for semi-skilled 
labour, which was absorbed after the war in the various 
national projects and in the enterprises of the oil companies. 
In consequence, workers became increasingly aware of their 
importance, and contact with Western management and 
foreign propaganda of all sorts helped to increase their 
confidence and to formulate their philosophy. The Arab 
labour movements, which were generally weak before the 
war, started to show signs of a new life, so that in almost 
every country except Saudi-Arabia and Yemen labour is 
now a force to be reckoned with. 

Many factors contributed to raise to pre-eminent 
positions, undreamt of a few decades ago, a new middle 
class in the professions, politics, and business. This 
phenomenon was coupled with another, not less significant, 
the gradual assumption by women of an active share in 
the life of their communities, not only in home management 
but also in the professions and even politics. Almost 
Western in the superficialities of dress, home comforts, 
and amusements, these men and women seem to be in an 
unsettled or transitory stage as regards their way of 
thinking, their cultural attitudes, and their moral values. 

They are all conscious of belonging to a larger unity of 
the Arab race and sharing in a common culture which 
incorporated, throughout its historical development, im- 
portant elements of what now constitutes Western culture, 
and is now incorporating with great rapidity Western 
technology. Hence the feeling of some cultural affinity 
which usually exists between the educated Arab and the 
Western way of life, an affinity which has not yet been 
examined scientifically by either Arab or Western scholars. 
Nor is this affinity merely due to the effects of Western 
education on the Arab mind ; its deeper cause is a funda- 
mental unity of the two cultures, in spite of many dividing 
factors. It is therefore a great mistake to read into the 
current political conflicts with the West a cultural dislike 
of its civilisation. 
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Hitherto there were two currents of cultural influence 
in the Arab world, the one Anglo-Saxon and the other 
French. There is no doubt that the French influence 
suffered a great eclipse during and after the end of the war, 
largely through political complications. Each of the two 
Anglo-Saxon influences, the English and the American, is 
at present manceuvring for position and gathering momen- 
tum—whether for a trial of strength in rivalry with each 
other or for complementary co-operation, only the course 
of future events will show. But there are already signs 
indicative of the shape of things to come. First, there are 
far more Arab students at present studying in the United 
States than in the United Kingdom, almost a reversal of 
the pre-war ratio; secondly, Near and Middle Eastern 
contemporary studies are being developed in many 
American universities, whereas English universities still 
concentrate on the ancient and medieval studies, so that 
there is only one lectureship at one university for the con- 
temporary history of the Middle East; thirdly, con- 
temporary studies of the region are being developed in 
American universities not only by American teachers but 
by many Arab specialists, specially engaged for the task ; 
finally, America is prepared to spend, and does in fact 
spend, large sums of money on Near and Middle Hast 
research, whereas Britain is spending comparatively very 
little on such studies. 

Ultimately we shall know the outcome, but now there 
has appeared on the scene a new, subtle, and vigorous 
influence—Russian Communism—which complicates the 
situation. But any remarks that one ventures here on 
this subject cannot be more than speculation, a speculation, 
however, that helps to place limits to the possible. It is 
still possible to ‘exclude’ Communism from the Near 
East; internally, through social and economic develop- 
ment and through the hold that Islam hus on the masses ; 
and externally, if the West refrains from political action 
which provides Communist propaganda with material to 
paint the West in dark colours. If the West recognises by 
study and research more clearly the close affinity between 
its culture and that of the Near East, and if the West 
revises its present conception of the Near East problems 
as measured simply by strategy, power politics, and oil 
resources, instead of by, or «at least together with, the 
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spiritual, intellectual, and emotional forces that motivate 
the people of the area. 

The truth that emerges from the above remarks is that 
Western technology alone is not sufficient ; it may bring 
material prosperity, but it may do so at a price; the Near 
East may become, as indeed it is gradually becoming, 
materially prosperous, but it may lose its soul in the pro- 
cess. Consider some of the symptoms which are already 
there: the break-up of the tribal and clan relationship, 
the drift of the rural population to the squalor of urban 
suburbs, the widening rather than narrowing of the gap 
between rich and poor, the loosening of family ties, the 
decrease in religious observance, the laxity of morals, etc. 
Suck symptoms are often misinterpreted, intentionally 
by the propagandist and unintentionally by the sincere if 
narrow conservative, to discredit westernisation. This 
usually happens in the heat of political controversy and 
rarely if ever in the calm atmosphere of rational evaluation. 
But cultural sifting is going on in the Arab Near East, and 
has in fact been going on for well over a century. Given 
political stability and internal order, its success should 
culminate in a cultural synthesis with the West. This 
depends on the adaptibility of Islam and on the attitude 
of the West. That Islam is adaptable has been proved 
during the last hundred years: Muslim society has been 
radically transformed in the political, social, and economic 
fields through its contact with the West. That the West 
has changed its attitude is also proved, though the change 
is not yet sufficiently radical to achieve that unity between 
it and the Arab Near East. Upon the success or failure of 
the achievement of this unity must depend the orientation 
of the Arab world. The alternatives are clearly three in 
number. First, there are good and compelling reasons for 
a continuous Western orientation ; secondly, there are also 
reasons for a possible halt and even reaction ; finally, there 
is a danger of the Arab Near East being driven, contrary 
to its traditions and tendencies, to undertake a new and 
unknown venture. 

A. L. TIBAWI. 
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( 89 ) 
Art. 8.—BRITISH BIRDS OF PREY. 


IN some respects the conventional expression ‘ birds of 
prey’ is rather misleading. Most birds prey upon some 
form of life, some of the mildest species being indeed the 
most rapacious up to a certain point. The house-martin, 
incapable of defending its own nesting site against the 
ubiquitous sparrow, subsists entirely upon living insects, 
and similar examples are numerous. None the less, birds 
designated ‘of prey’ are classified under the order 
Accipitres, which includes eagles, hawks, and falcons, 
while excluding others which possess many similar habits. 
Thus the term would, in common usage, apply to the 
osprey but not to the cormorant; to the hobby but not 
to the shrike ; to the kestrel but not to an owl. The dis- 
tinction, indeed, is based on structure rather than upon 
behaviour. The classification serves solely for the guidance 
of naturalists, being immaterial to the wild creatures con- 
cerned. Presumably it makes little difference to the bird 
nesting in the open whether sparrowhawk or magpie makes 
a meal off its young; to the fish whether osprey or gull 
correctly times its appearance near the surface of the water. 

Generally speaking, within the British Isles raptorial 
birds are now only sparsely represented. Their existence 
upon a numerous scale would be quite incompatible with 
conditions inseparable from a dense population. One 
could scarcely imagine the golden eagle abundant in the 
Home Counties; the osprey plunging like a meteor into 
any reservoir upon whose banks stand notice-boards to 
intimate that fishing is only permissible by special permit. 
Upon the contrary, it is rather remarkable that our ‘ half- 
choked ’ wild still harbours so many rapacious species, 
however local or limited their status. Many indeed have 
been banished or are now represented by a few survivors 
more or less artificially protected. Without such help, 
when faced with extinction, the golden eagle would cer- 
tainly have disappeared long ago. ‘ All credit to those 
landowners who preserve their eagles as they do their 
game,’ wrote Charles Dixon half a century ago, and 
apparently few naturalists of that period anticipated the 
splendid bird’s survival. 

They wrote at a time when the scarcity of a species 
merely increased its value as a trophy or museum-piece. 
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I remember one man, philanthropist, humanitarian, 
esthetic to the point that the felling of a tree upon his 
estates, whether north or south of the Tweed, was a matter 
of genuine regret to him. Yet in his Devonshire study 
incongruously hung the stuffed remains of two golden 
eagles, the last seen on his Scottish forest which the living 
birds had adorned. Had he lived to witness the birth of 
the new outlook, such a man, who would not even hurry 
a horse to catch a train, would have regarded those stuffed 
relics in a very different light. In his day, however, the 
approved place for a ‘ rarity ’ was in a glass case. 

The golden eagle has figured a great deal in picture and 
print during recent years. It offers so obvious although 
not always a physically easy subject for the camera. Both 
the incubation period and that during which the young 
birds occupy the eyrie are long enough to provide every 
opportunity that could be desired, while modern transport 
has brought remote districts at least reasonably within 
reach. 

The golden eagle’s romantic story has gained much 
pictorially from the advance of photography. Most 
people are now familiar enough with its appearance at the 
nest. So limited is its range, however, that it remains to 
a large extent a bird of tradition, except to those naturalists 
who live in the few districts that it haunts and enjoy the 
opportunity of studying its habits apart from the nesting 
season. The last eagle officially known to have nested on 
an English mountainside is almost as difficult to trace as 
the last wolf. There can be no doubt that it long out- 
stayed its slightly larger and now banished relative, the 
white-tailed or sea-eagle, America’s national emblem, but 
dates are vague. Probably it made its final stand among 
the precipices of the Lake District. In 1805 Scott, in one 
of the worst lines that he or any poet of his time set upon 
paper, refers to its presence upon the Westmorland Crags : 


‘I climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed misty and wide, 
All was still save by fits when the eagles were yelling,’ 


and other references seem to suggest that it lingered in 
southern Scotland until within the past hundred years— 
almost living memory. 

The sea-eagle survived on the northern Scottish coast 
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until the beginning of this century, when it abandoned 
Great Britain as a breeding-place. Isolated birds, when 
migrating, are occasionally seen in the southern counties, 
particularly upon Dartmoor, and are often erroneously 
reported as golden eagles. Since some of these exhibit 
extraordinary and most uncharacteristic tameness, how- 
ever, they may be escapes from zoos or aviaries. Again 
they might be migrants blown from their course and ex- 
hausted from long flight, this being perhaps the more 
probable theory, since they are never claimed and usually 
move off after creating a local sensation for a few days. 
Some twenty years ago, a pair of golden eagles was in- 
troduced upon Ramsey Island, off the South Pembroke- 
shire shore. It was thought that, if once established there, 
the species would add character to a coastline already 
ornithologically rich. Unfortunately—or otherwise, as 
subsequent events suggested—the female bird soon died, 
while the male remained for some time cruising in lonely 
dignity over the desolate cliffs and seal-haunted beaches. 
Before long, however, came complaints that he was destroy- 
ing a quantity of rabbits, and although this should have 
been a primary reason for preserving him, it eventually led 
to his liquidation. 

That was a typical example of the fierce light that beats 
upon any large wild bird in a populous country. The 
larger the bird the more notice it attracts as a matter of 
course, and the greater its destructive capacity is assumed 
to be. Even the mute swan is now described as a ‘ menace ’ 
upon our rivers, not so much upon account of any fish that 
it may destroy, but for the vegetation that it uproots, 
thus depriving the fish of their shelter. Upon the same 
principle, the size of the golden eagle is likely to prevent 
its ultimate recovery even in the Highlands, particularly 
if any serious attempt is made to render the country more 
profitable from the national standpoint. 

While so little is definitely known about our most 
common animals and their real habits, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that a bird as rare and wild as the golden eagle 
should have remained to a large extent a legendary figure. 
Admittedly it is no longer the formidable and ferocious 
monarch of the eyrie, attacking even a human intruder 
and dashing him to the ground. The eagle of modern 
ornithology has ceased to carry off children and hurl 
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climbers to destruction, although still allegedly addicted 
to practices of which it is neither physically nor mentally 
capable. From lengthening experience we learn to pro- 
nounce nothing impossible, and doubtless tales such as 
those of golden eagles attacking full-grown deer or deliber- 
ately driving animals over precipices in order to incapaci- 
tate them, possess at least a substratum of truth. In 
stories of this kind, however, common sense suggests that 
willing and imaginative assumption is not entirely absent. 
Even Scotch sheep, for all their goat-like agility, slip 
between rocks or become entrapped on ledges without 
being harried by anything. Indeed, tragedy by accident 
is common on the hills, and the grim robber birds, like the 
wreckers of old, know how to utilise the misfortunes of 
others. Between opportunism and malignant strategy 
there is a wide difference, however, and since a precipice 
suggests no terrors to an eagle, the idea of driving animals 
over its brink in order to injure them would scarcely occur 
to the ‘ one-track ’ mind of even an intelligent bird. 

One likes to think that the beautiful Biblical picture of 
a mother eagle bearing her little ones upon her wings or 
steering their first uncertain flight to safety down the 
spiral staircase of the winds, had some significance other 
than the picturesque or purely symbolic. Was the 
‘eagle’ so described merely a figure of fable and poetic 
simile, a pious emblem of the support required by struggling 
humanity ? Or had the writer actually witnessed such a 
feat of aerial evolution and solicitude ? One seldom sees 
fledglings leave a nest voluntarily, and when scared into 
premature flight, they invariably reach the ground or 
some intervening perch in perfect safety. When capable 
of even limited use of its wings, a young bird never falls, 
and it seems inconceivable that an eagle, of all species, 
should need support to avert catastrophe. Upon the other 
hand, when a fledgling once reaches ground level, it often 
finds mounting again a less easy matter, and since young 
eagles or ravens hatched in country devoid of trees may 
be obliged to find their first perches on low rocks or heather, 
this becomes the most critical stage in their history. For 
the time being they are at the mercy of any enemy capable 
or desirous of destroying them. 

For British birds of prey the nineteenth century made 
dark reading. It marked a period of general decline 
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which brought extinction, as residents, to many of our 
finest species. It witnessed the virtual extermination of 
white-tailed eagle, osprey, goshawk, kite, and honey- 
buzzard ; the decrease of the harriers from abundance to 
scarcity and purely local distribution. The common 
buzzard so nearly followed its contemporaries into com- 
plete exile that it had become little more than a name, a 
bird relegated to the wild cliffs of Pembrokeshire or the 
remote Scottish Highlands. ‘I have seen its great nest 
in. the crown of a pine-tree,’ wrote Dixon again in 1891, as 
though recording a unique occurrence. The only question 
seemed to be whether buzzard or golden eagle would gain 
the melancholy distinction of being the last to quit the 
British shores. Now the ‘ great nest’ may be seen in 
pine, oak, or old larch—old because the bulky mass requires 
a seasoned crotch to bear its weight—and the trees may 
stand in many counties, Scottish, Welsh, or English, the 
eyries becoming more numerous upon nearing the Atlantic. 
In Pembrokeshire where trees are few the cliff fastnesses 
are shared with raven, gull, and peregrine falcon, but the 
buzzard is a branch-nester for choice, woodland rather 
than rock or mountain being his home. None the less, the 
wild cliffs of Wales and the Cornish peninsula saved him 
from sharing the eagle’s fate, and like Lochinvar he 
eventually came ‘ out of the west ’ to reclaim, not a bride, 
but a kingdom. 

From an almost dead past his race revived, scarcely 
less dramatically than the dry bones of the prophet’s 
vision. It might be a trifle imaginative to compare the 
buzzards of western England with ‘an exceeding great 
army,’ but I have counted as many as twenty-seven upon 
the wing together, and incredible as it well may seem, 
there is now actually a danger that their miraculously 
achieved abundance may prove catastrophic to this 
eminently ornamental and comparatively harmless species. 

When a wild animal becomes rare, it often acquires an 
entirely disproportionate sentimental value. Neither 
trouble nor expense is spared to safeguard a remnant, or, 
if believed extinct, to reintroduce it. I have known 
attempts made to restore the rabbit or strengthen a 
declining stock. Upon the other hand, an abundant 
species is seldom popular, since familiarity breeds not 


only contempt but often positive dislike. There are 
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people who would gladly shoot an over-vociferous nightin- 
gale, and I have even heard a village boy complain of ‘ too 
many primroses.’ It is not altogether surprising there- 
fore that with the cruising buzzard so familiar a feature 
of the West-country skyscape, the murmur ‘too many’ 
should have arisen. Since the snowball grows and any 
slogan gets its measure of irresponsible support, the 
species, like the swan, is now denounced as ‘a menace,’ 
silly and exaggerated as the over-worked expression 
happens to be in this case. 

The manner in which buzzards ‘ menace ’ any interests 
whatsoever is not apparent. Of all rapacious birds they 
are among the least predatory. Isolated instances of 
depredations upon game or poultry chicks undoubtedly 
occur, but the expression ‘isolated’ was chosen with 
intent. In positive fact, such occurrences are so rare that 
they may be dismissed as negligible. Domestic cats and 
dogs occasionally turn poultry thieves, requiring pre- 
ventive action. This can also be taken in the case of a 
wild animal that departs from habit ; but it has only been 
necessary in the buzzard’s case upon one occasion within 
an almost lifelong experience. That was a series of raids 
upon young chicken running over an outlying Devonshire 
stubble. It was all done by one pair of buzzards of whose 
guilt there could be no question. Even so, when I told 
the story to a neighbouring farmer, also an observant 
naturalist with buzzards breeding regularly in his woods, 
he was frankly incredulous. ‘ Sparrowhawks,’ he pro- 
nounced, ‘are nailers for chicken, sure enough. I hate 
them. But I consider buzzards my friends—do a lot of 
good and no harm to anybody. There must have been 
some mistake.’ His scepticism didn’t alter the fact, but 
served to emphasize it as most exceptional. Being a 
Devonshire man, he had known the buzzard for sixty 
years and had heard nothing of the sort before. 

Another charge brought against the species is the dis- 
turbing effect which its mere appearance is supposed to 
have upon game or poultry. Admittedly, the broad wings 
overhead may create panic in field or pen, but when the 
big hawks are numerous fowls soon become accustomed to 
them, as wild birds grow indifferent to artificial kite or 
scarecrow. The same principle applies to grouse or 
partridges. ‘They don’t like that interminable circling 
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above, and clear off,’ is a complaint frequently heard. 
The truth, of course, is that when the wailing cry sounds 
or the wide wings draw shadow mazes over the ground, 
game-birds merely freeze. Grouse sink into the heather : 
partridges become indistinguishable from the stubble. To 
avoid either running or flying is their one desire. As for 
any likelihood of their forsaking buzzard-haunted country, 
even were other ground available, I can only say that my 
partridges never sought fresh fields, although buzzards 
mewed over them from dawn till dusk. 

Gamekeepers naturally look askance on any bird of 
prey. Its presence may not be harmful to their interests, 
but they prefer to take no chances, and unless under 
explicit orders to the contrary, seldom take any. Upon 
the actual occasion when buzzards were seen for the first 
time in living memory over some East Devonshire woods, 
I happened to share the privilege with a local keeper 
whom I had met by chance on a field path. Four of the 
beautiful strangers appeared literally out of the blue, 
cruising—fortunately at a great height—over the new 
country which they probably regarded as a promised land. 
It soon became apparent that my companion’s reactions 
towards them were very different from mine. He re- 
garded them with marked disfavour and proceeded to 
describe how ‘the likes of they’ were treated upon the 
estate from which he came. 

Still, for the time being, the buzzard mystery or 
miracle remains. Contrary to all precedent in such 
matters, the buzzard, largest and most easily destroyed, 
is the only woodland bird of prey whose position has 
improved materially over a long period of years, excepting 
perhaps the somewhat similar and corresponding increase 
of the fox, there has been nothing like it in natural history. 
By comparison, the southward drift of the Fulmar petrel 
was simple, being a natural and unopposed overflow. The 
buzzard had no reason for multiplying apart from the 
decline of intensive game-preserving, which was offset in 
the case of so conspicuous a bird by the ever-increasing 
number of guns, organised pigeon-shoots, and the swollen 
army of rabbit-trappers. Again, were the decline of 
game-preserving mainly responsible, other birds of prey 
should have increased to a corresponding extent. That 
the reverse is the case need scarcely be emphasised. 
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Montagu’s harrier, for example, has proved quite unable 
to regain a footing in country through which the buzzard 
made irresistible progress. Now and again little colonies 
of harriers spring up, receive every protection and en- 
couragement, then after a few years dwindle and pass 
without any apparent reason for failure to establish a 
permanent footing other than sheer lack of tenacity. 

Early recollections of bird-nesting exploits with the 
gamekeeper’s son suggest that the coveted eggs of sparrow- 
hawk and kestrel, blue ribbons of the once inevitable 
schoolboy collection, were more easily procured in the 
strictly ‘controlled’ woods of childhood memory than they 
would be to-day. Although the birds were systematically 
destroyed, we could always depend upon finding a nest 
every year in some favourite plantation or spinney. Each 
season produced two or three nests, and although circum- 
stances have altered so materially, the status of such birds 
remains much the same. Magpies and crows have multi- 
plied, but with the outstanding exception of the buzzard, 
the raptorial population remains more or less static, having 
altered to no really appreciable extent since the First 
World War, when the decline of large-scale game-preserving 
began. By a curious reversal of the former position, a 
kestrel’s nest is now an object of greater interest than that 
of a buzzard, while a sparrowhawk is still sufficiently un- 
familiar a figure to provide that hardy annual, the March 
cuckoo. 

The riddle indeed defies solution. Every practical 
reason for the buzzard’s increase should apply equally to 
others of the order, most of which actually seem to be 
more favourably placed. The buzzard is not even a 
prolific species as compared with sparrowhawk or kestrel. 
Its normal brood consists of two, most hawks and falcons 
managing to produce five, although this spring (1954) one 
buzzard clutch of five was found to my knowledge. Such 
fecundity was so unconventional by Buteo standards, 
however, that one can only assume that two birds laid in 
the same nest. Domestic irregularities of a similar kind 
are not unknown. I was once confronted with a raven’s 
nest piled with eggs like a market woman’s basket, and if 
a raven, model of avian morality, could so mismanage 
arrangements, corresponding slips might conceivably occur 
in other treetop households. 
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Yet the buzzard on his two to five odds has proved a 
winner, nor can one regard his success as in any sense a 
survival of the fittest. His seems more like a case of the 
meek inheriting the earth. He holds nothing by right of 
conquest, peaceful infiltration having constituted his 
tactics during the steady recolonising process. He has, 
wrote F. St Mars, ‘the appearance of an eagle but the 
heart of a rabbit,’ and one usually takes it for granted that 
a buzzard at strife with warlike neighbours means a 
buzzard that has been attacked. In conflict he merely 
takes avoiding action, and this proves one of his trump 
cards, since he survives, if not to fight another day, at 
least to evade once more when next a similar necessity 
arises. When differences occur, however, he can always 
take care of himself by adopting the simple policy of 
keeping out of reach, since the air does not contain a pair 
of wings superior to his own. He is certainly no warrior, 
leaving the paths of glory to be trodden by his bellicose 
fellows, the sparrowhawk and the peregrine falcon, yet by 
that curious though common mingling of contrasts, he is 
bolder in actual defence of his young than any other bird 
of prey. During the breeding season even the pugnacious 
raven dare not perch in a buzzard’s nesting spinney. 
Admittedly, when man is the intruder, defensive action 
seldom goes further than clamorous though hostile protest. 
Even so, the big wings may sweep very near a climber’s 
head and positive attack is not out of the question. 

A few years ago, when accompanying a fisherman on 
Dartmoor, I left him to cross a ridge between two streams 
while following another quest of my own. He was barely 
out of sight when the furious screaming of a buzzard 
arose from the direction he had taken, the great hawk 
appearing now and again as it swooped low over the sky- 
line. At the moment I attached little importance to the 
disturbance. A buzzard’s wail is one of the most familiar 
sounds upon the Dartmoor heights, although this bird, 
like the dog heard under Helvellyn by Wordsworth’s 
shepherd, certainly had ‘something unusual in its cry.’ 
The entire incident proved to have been most unusual. 
When rejoining my friend an hour later, he hurried to 
meet me, bursting with the news that a ‘ kite ’ had attacked 
him on the ridge, striking repeatedly at his bare head, and 
he had only warded it off with difficulty by the use of his 
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rod. Having lived in India, where all hawks are ‘ kites,’ 
and being no naturalist, species was immaterial to him. 
The buzzard, of course, had young parked on the hillside 
and the fledglings being incapable of long flight were 
peculiarly vulnerable, this accounting for the parent’s 
excessive agitation. 

The legal protection enjoyed by the buzzard may be 
discounted as purely incidental in the story of its recovery. 
In Devonshire at any rate such considerations exist only 
to be ignored or forgotten. This year, pending arrange- 
ments for the official February pigeon-shoots, one man, 
himself a District Councillor possessing, one would have 
thought, some knowledge of law, proposed that the anti- 
woodpigeon campaign should be extended to include 
buzzards, the ‘menace’ slogan being then at its height. 
* We bain’t really allowed to kill them,’ was the remark of 
another Devonian,.a gamekeeper, after which he pro- 
ceeded to describe structural points of interest noted in 
birds that he had shot. The only prosecution for shooting 
a buzzard within my experience was the case of a man who 
vaunted the feat with great pride in a local newspaper. 
The bird destroyed was carrying a viper at the time, this 
being considered the point worthy of publicity. The 
actual shooting had been taken for granted—a mere 
matter of routine. 

Although mainly inhabitants of conifer woods, birds of 
prey have benefited very little as yet from modern affore- 
station. State forestry has been upon the whole a short- 
term policy. Trees are felled when a marketable size, 
which means before they have reached a sufficient height 
or solidity to tempt the larger branch-builders. For that 
matter, one sees very few nests of any description in the 
new State Forests. Doubtless in course of time sections 
reserved to make larger timber will acquire a character- 
istic fauna, but meanwhile birds of the natural woodland 
remain mainly true to their habitat. 

In the case of species whose fate hangs in the balance, 
the next decade or two will probably prove critical. One 
can anticipate no extensive recovery of the eagles. Com- 
pletely banished species are scarcely likely to return, as 
did the bittern after nearly half a century of absence, 
although in growing forests might be discovered by chance 
goshawk or honey-buzzard. Draining or reclamation of 
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marshland cannot but discourage the harriers, while the 
common buzzard is faced with yet another potential 
danger. Now he depends principally upon the abundant 
rabbits for his livelihood Indeed the widespread increase 
of rabbits probably helped his recovery, as it certainly did 
that of the fox, since a food supply seldom fails to bring 
the animals that make use of it. Should the outbreak of 
myxomatosis, which has already reached the West, vir- 
tually exterminate rabbits for a long period, the buzzard, 
deprived of his main diet, might be compelled to adopt 
habits which would strengthen demands for his elimination. 
He certainly could not withstand an organised campaign 
against him, being altogether unlike the peregrine falcon, 
which was saved by habitat and elusiveness. 

The sparrowhawk will probably outlive any predictable 
conditions, his tenacity enabling him to stay the course. 
The kestrel may yet become the ‘ hawk’ of the National 
Trust, nesting on historic ruins like the jackdaw or mouse- 
hunting on lands reserved for public recreation. Indeed, 
one might end by sketching a future for every bird of 
prey, as Dickens habitually disposed of all his characters 
in the last chapter. But wild creatures have a way of 
defeating predictions which, for that reason, are better 
not attempted. 


D. St LEGER-GORDON. 
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THE rich flowering of New England poetry which took place 
during the greater part of the nineteenth century seems 
largely to have sprung from a realisation—almost a sudden 
one—of the country’s natural beauty. Poetry such as 
that of Whitman, Bryant, Lowell, Whittier, and Long- 
fellow (all of them contemporaries) teems, for example, with 
appreciations of American rivers, not at all to the exclusion 
of the Old World ones, but as though to challenge these 
to a comparison, and, by stressing the superior glories of 
its landscapes and the part which rivers play in them, so 
compensate their country for its lack of history. 

It is perhaps Walt Whitman who, despite what he him- 
self termed his ‘ barbaric yawp over the roofs of the 
world,’ speaks most enthusiastically, both in verse and 
in prose, for America in this respect, the ‘ yawp’ assuming 
very dulcet tones when he tells of his country’s rivers. 

When Whitman says roundly that the barriers between 
prose and poetry must ruthlessly be broken down he cer- 
tainly obeys his own injunction ; and though we, in the 
following pages, are primarily concerned (for our river pur- 
poses) with poetry, yet must we frequently pay heed to 
passages of that prose of which all these poets were masters 
—Whitman’s prose and poetry, indeed, being nearly inter- 
changeable. 

It is as prose, for example, that almost, as one might 
say, in the course of his poetry, Whitman calls the Missis- 
sippi ‘earth’s most important stream,’ adding that it ‘sets 
a standard for American poetry and art: not even the 
mighty Amazon (though greater in volume), nor the Dan- 
ube in Europe, nor the great rivers of China, compare with 
it.’ And he combines with this ‘ Father of Waters’ its 
tributaries, Missouri, Ohio, and Arkansas. 

In Whitman’s pages the Mississippi, down which he 
steamed, is ‘ endless,’ ‘ tireless,’ ‘ ever-running,’ and ‘ long- 
running down to the Mexican Sea.’ ‘Thirty thousand 
miles of navigation,’ he declares, does it share with the 
other large rivers of the country. Roanoke, Delaware, 
Rio Grande are among his favourites, and everywhere he 
illuminates the tale with phrases such as ‘ Susquehanna 
sunlight ’ and ‘ flashing Missouri.’ Of this last river he 
writes: 
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‘ Others may praise what they like, 
But I, from the banks of the running Missouri, 
praise nothing in art or aught else, 
Till it has well inhaled the atmosphere of this river, 
also the western prairie scent, 
And exudes it all again.’ 


‘Broad’ Potomac, ‘ with its forenoon purple of hills,’ 
‘laves the ground which Washington trod,’ while Niagara, 
Patapsco, Columbia, Connecticut, Hudson, Rappahan- 
nock, Sacramento are all reverentially mentioned, together 
with Ohio, Tennessee, and Cumberland of the second year 
of the Civil War, concerning which he wrote so movingly. 
‘You and your teeming life, old Thames’ seems to refer 
to the Connecticut river of that name. 

But Whitman also greets in America’s name, in his 
‘Salut au Monde,’ a score of Old World rivers, including 
that which he calls the ‘ Burampooter’ and the ‘ black, 
venerable, vast Mother Nile,’ while all the time insisting 
that his fellow-countrymen must get to know their own 
great rivers first. This, he says, will eventually result in 
their producing poets for themselves. ‘ Up to now, the 
United States have not grown poets on any scale of 
grandeur,’ because ‘ poetry, like a grand personality, is a 
growth of many generations, many rare combinations.’ 
Yet Emerson had already written, rather less severely, that 
‘America is a poem; its ample geography dazzles the 
imagination, and it will not wait long for metres.’ 

It may be of interest to recall some of the names of 
other New World rivers as they occur in Whitman. Sague- 
nay, in Quebec, a tributary of the St Lawrence (he voyaged 
down the one and up the other), is perhaps, next to the 
Saskatchewan, the most northerly of them. Nowadays 
much favoured for excursions, it was in his day ‘ the savage 
Saguenay of black waters, different indeed from all others 
—different effects—a bolder, more vehement play of lights 
and shades ; of a rare charm of singleness and simplicity.’ 
In its course it flows by two great rocks called ‘ Trinity’ 
and ‘ Eternity.’ ‘If Europe,’ he says, ‘ or Asia had them 
we should certainly hear of them in all sorts of sent-back 
poems, rhapsodies, etc., a dozen times a year.’ 

From far to the north he travels south (it is still before 
the Civil War, in which he did such noble work for the sick 
and wounded of both sides), calling it ‘ Magnet South.’ 
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‘Dear to me,’ he declares, ‘ are my own sluggish rivers : 
Roanoke, Savannah, Altamahaw, Pedee, Tombigbee, San- 
tee, Coosa, Sabine.’ Other North American rivers of 
which he makes special mention are the St Francis, tribu- 
tary of the great St Lawrence, and the Yazoo of the far 
south. The little Bull Run, of sinister memory for the 
Union, comes later in a prose piece. 

In the symbolic poem ‘ Passage to India,’ written on the 
occasion of the opening of the Suez Canal, Whitman in 
fancy crosses the ocean. He hears ‘ the primitive chants 
of the Nile boatmen,’ and speaks of 


‘ Cooling airs from the Caucasus, far-soothing cradle of men, 
The River Euphrates flowing, the past lit up again,’ 


while invoking, too, Indus and Ganges. ‘ Passage it is to 
more than India,’ he says, and likens it to the voyage of 
man’s soul, resembling in its changes ‘ the endless course 
of the Mississippi.’ Twenty years later, for Queen Vic- 
toria’s seventy-first birthday (when he was of the same 
age), he wrote : 


‘ Lady, accept a birthday thought— 
A bunch of white and pink arbutus, silent, spicy, shy 
From Hudson’s, Delaware’s, or Potomac’s woody banks.’ 


William Cullen Bryant, whom Whitman eulogised— 
his earlier disparagement of American poets notwithstand- 
ing—as ‘ bard of the river and the wood,’ and who has been 
called ‘ Father of American Poetry,’ was quite as deeply 
imbued with a love of American scenery as were any of 
his contemporaries, though he admired so much in the 
Europe of his travels. His own land was always, he says, 
‘ an earlier, wider image, to be kept bright in memory when 
amid Europe’s scenery.’ In his case, however, as in Whit- 
man’s, he employed prose descriptions almost as often as 
he did those in verse. He certainly did so when writing 
of the Rock River, a Wisconsin tributary of the Mississippi, 
just as did Washington Irving when he told the legends 
of the Hudson. But it is in a very charming poem that 
Bryant praises the Green River of Massachusetts; and 
as we turn his poetry-pages we like to dwell upon such 
phrases as ‘ the continuous woods where rolls the Oregon,’ 
‘Sangamon of the fresh savannas, rolling transparent 
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waters through a colonnade of trees,’ ‘ Ohio rolling his 
turbid stream.’ In a happy piece he recalls his courtship 
by the banks of the Housatonic, his own ‘ bright river’ 
(‘ Puritan River ’ to New Englanders). 

The western prairies, of ‘ the lone rivers,’ always fascin- 
ated Bryant, especially those through which flowed the 
Missouri. In one place he tells of the beaver that ‘ builds 
his little Venice amid Missouri’s springs.’ ‘ Broad Santee,’ 
of South Carolina, and ‘ kingly’ Hudson are also of his 
vocabulary. A powerful passage tells, too, how ‘ glitters 
this mighty Hudson.’ The piece called ‘ Noon’ describes 
the river through a long stretch of its course as he looks 
down on it from a hill. In ‘ Not Yet,’ written on the out- 
break of the Civil War, ‘ Mississippi’s torrent-flow ’’ and 
‘loud Niagara ’ join in a scathing denunciation of rebellion. 
Elsewhere he deplores the devastation caused by the 
fighting ‘on Chattahoochee’s meadows’ and along ‘ the 
wasted banks of the James.’ A nature-note which is not 
without interest recounts that the bird known as a‘ grouse ’ 
in Massachusetts becomes a ‘ partridge’ by northern rivers 
and a ‘ pheasant ’ along the Delaware. 

Considering the time which Bryant spent in Europe he 
makes little mention of its rivers in his poems. France 
provides a mention of the Seine ; Bavaria produces ‘ Isar’s 
clay-white rivulets’; in ‘The Ages’ we have ‘ smiling 
Arno’ and in ‘ The Knight’s Epitaph’ ‘ Arno’s crowded 
quay.’ The poem ‘Italy’ gives us ‘ sweeping Arno and 
swelling Po, Tiber swift and Liris slow.’ From near Mont 
Blanc he addresses ‘thou rapid Arve, born where the 
thunder and the blast And morning’s earliest light are 
born.’ At Geneva this river ‘ mingles with the mighty 
Rhone.’ The finely imaginative poem ‘ Night Journey of a 
River’ fancies its ‘ancient voice’ still speaking ‘ centuries 
ago, while Rome was yet a weedy solitude by Tiber’s 
stream.’ 

Spain, which was the European country most beloved 
by Bryant, would seem to have afforded him few river 
opportunities, even for his numerous translations, though 
he does acclaim its ‘ mighty rivers.’ Back again to Italy 
after an Indian reference to ‘ ancient Indus,’ he shows, in 
‘The Song of the Sower,’ a striking prescience when, in a 
passage about the bloodshed at Solferino, he fancied it as 
staining the waters of the Mincio. The cattle on its banks, 
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he says, ‘ snuffed the red stream and feared to drink’ 
because of 


* Blood that in deeper pools shall lie 

On the sad earth as time grows gray ; 
And men by deadlier arts shall die, 

And deeper darkness blast the sky 
Above the thundering fray ; 

And realms that hear the battle-cry 
Shall sicken with dismay ; 

And chieftains to the war shall lead 
Whole nations, with the tempest’s speed, 

To perish in a day.’ 


Almost his last poem is the moving one called ‘ Flood of 
Years,’ wherein he tells how life for him has led, through 
all its changes, ‘ along the shining course of that bright 
river ’ to a sure reward. 

* Are the old Niles dry,’ asks Emerson, ‘ Which fed the 
veins of earth and sky ?’ and the question (though asked 
in ‘ Alphonso of Castile’) seems to throw doubt on his 
previous confidence in American ‘ metres.’ But by no 
means were they dry for him, those streams of New Hamp- 
shire and the Adirondacs, when he saw them, and which 
he mentions in his poetry—Agiochook and ‘ rushing Con- 
tacook,’ ‘ resounding Macinac,’ or Ausinac, and the Bog 
River, with, in nearby Massachusetts, the ‘ winding’ and 
‘shining’ Concord of his poignant poem, ‘ Dirge.’ In 
‘Song of Nature,’ too, we read of our Stratford’s Avon, as 
well as of the Nile which, in another poem, is the ‘ columned 
Nile’ of Karnak and Abu Simbel. Nevertheless, it is 
chiefly in his ‘ Essays ’ that Emerson celebrates such rivers 
as the Connecticut. In one of these occurs that curious 
mention of ‘the boat at St Petersburg which plies along 
the Neva by magnetism.’ 

James Russell Lowell was quite as fit as any of the New 
England brotherhood to take the American watercourses 
in his stride, from the Beaver Brook (‘ Sweet Beaver, child 
of forest still’) to the Mississippi. For him the Charles, of 
Boston, is the loveliest of streams. In one of his most 
poetical Letters he tells how ‘ the silent gulls wheel over 
the rustling ice which the Charles is whirling seaward.’ In 
an Essay he describes it as ‘ slipping smoothly through green 
and purple salt-meadows, darkened here and there with 
blossoming black-grass as with stranded cloud-shadow.’ 
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In ‘ The Indian Reverie,’ with the ending of winter the 
landscape changes, ‘ And the roused Charles remembers in 
his veins Old Ocean’s blood and snaps his gyves of frost.’ 
He recalls from boyhood the river’s ‘long curve,’ at one 
season ‘a stripe of nether sky,’ at another ‘a steel-blue 
sickle.’ In a tribute to Arthur Clough, who visited him at 
his home, he wrote on hearing of his death at Florence : 


* Who now hath found sure rest, 
Not by still Isis or historic Thames, 
Not by the Charles he tried to love with me, 
But, not misplaced, by Arno’s treasured brim.’ 


In a graceful ode for Longfellow’s sixtieth birthday he calls 
the great poet’s verse ‘smooth as our Charles.’ In ‘ Under 
the Willows’ he relates how ‘ one brave June morning ’ he 
saw ‘the sliding Charles, with southward curve, run 
crinkling sunniness.” Once he stood, ‘as from farm to 
farm the Concord glided,’ by the forgotten graves of two 
English (or Hessian ?) soldiers of the War of Independence ; 
and we call to mind Housman’s ‘ followed their mercenary 
calling ’ when he says ‘ true to their hired soldiers’ bull- 
dog creed.’ In the first months of the Civil War he asked, 
in prose passages, how often was he to hear that the 
Potomac was ‘ hermetically sealed’ against Rebel action. 
Louisiana, furthermore, had been bought from France ‘ to 
secure the mouth of the Mississippi,’ but was now anxious 
to close it to the Union. Unforgettable among his phrases 
is ‘ the gleaming Hudson’s broad magnificence.’ 

The ‘ castled Rhine’ in Germany and in England the 
Thames with its ‘lazy current’ had their appeal to Lowell ; 
but a sojourn amid Scotland’s scenery inspired the reflection 
that its equivalent was always to be found at home, ‘ where 
horizons mute that wait their poet rise.’ The Border 
stream he looks on disappears; and it is in the Charles 
rather than the Tweed ‘ the western splendour dies.’ 

In Spain his thoughts are often of Columbus and Cer- 
vantes. He imagines the former’s ‘ lifelong enterprise ’ as 
planned in his early days of poverty, ‘ like Ganges rising 
mid the freezing snows,’ and, recalling the fact that Cer- 
vantes and Shakespeare died in the same year, he says 
‘ Cervantes’ steps ceased under the same April skies as did 
Shakespeare’s by the Avon.’ A visit to Italy gives us an 
Essay mention of ‘the rivulets of Cesantino which run 
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down into the Arno’; and in France he names ‘ the sliding 
Eure ’ at Chartres. (‘ Imagination’s very self in stone,’ he 
calls the Cathedral.) 

Whittier, whom Lowell hailed for his seventy-fifth 
birthday as ‘ New England’s Poet,’ declaring that it was 
through him that such ‘ uncouth ’ river-names as Merrimac 
and Agiochook had become pleasing to the ears of both 
Englands, he also called ‘the most American of our 
poets.’ ‘ America’s swift brooks,’ he said, ‘dance in thy 
verse.’ And, indeed, what names are more musical than 
Susquehanna, Schuylkill, and Shenandoah? The great 
Quaker poet makes, perhaps, almost as many allusions to 
his country’s rivers as all the other New England poets 
combined, while it was essentially from America that he 
drew his inspiration. His phrases, like Lowell’s, linger. 
Schuylkill he describes as ‘ whispering in a voice of sleep.’ 
Saco is ‘a wild, inhospitable and dangerous torrent.’ 
* Wild Cocheco,’ ‘ gentle Nashua,’ ‘ Mohawk’s softly-wind- 
ing stream,’ ‘ Crane’s sunny slopes,’ and ‘ Susquehanna’s 
autumn-tinted banner ’ catch the eye as we turn the pages. 

Whittier did not cross the ocean, any more than 
Whitman, and his European references—though he speaks 
of ‘ vine-groves garlanding’ the Rhine and Rhone and of 
‘silver-tongued Boccaccio on the banks of Arno ’—are 
tinged with a bitter sympathy for the revolutions taking 
place in Europe during his middle years. He asks a friend 
who has just returned from there to tell him of Seine and 
Tiber in regard to these upheavals, and in ‘ Garibaldi’ he 
pictures Danube, Theiss, Seine, Sarre, and Moselle as 
glorying in the hero’s victories, in spite of which, however, 
‘the bearded Croat and Bosniak still ride’ along the 
Danube. Writing of a supposed ‘ Peace of Europe,’ he 
scorns ‘the lying prophets of our day’ for saying that 
‘order reigns from Tiber’s hills to Danube’s plains.’ In 
India, while the Sikh Wars are raging, ‘ the vulture seeks 
the slain by the Chenab’ and ‘the Sutlej runs red with 
blood.’ In Egypt he acclaims ‘ the over-drift and flow of 
the Nile,’ with its ‘ annual gift,’ and hears ‘ the Nile-bird’s 
cry. ‘ Dark and mystic Nile,’ he calls it. ‘ Pindus-born 
Araxes ’ is another of his invocations. Along with ‘ Neva’s 
cold morass ’ and ‘ Orinoco’s tide,’ all rivers join in protest 
against slavery, as does ‘ the eerie cry of the “‘ Lost Soul 
Bird ”’’ 
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‘In that black forest where, when day is done, 
With a snake’s stillness glides the Amazon.’ 


In ‘ The Panorama’ we have an impassioned denunciation 
of slavery, with a quaint reference to Nebuchadnezzar, 
‘crowned grazer on Euphrates’ shore.’ Having turned 
from ‘his long lapse to savagery, his mouth bitter with 
baneful herbage,’ he is a warning to the Secession States 
to repent their errors. Indignant had been the poet's 
words, years before this was written, about a visit he had 
paid to ‘ half-built Washington,’ where ‘a slave-ship lay 
rocking on Potomac’s tide.’ 

Returning, in fancy, to India in the poem ‘ Miriam,’ 
Whittier recalls the legend of Akbar’s Christian wife, with 
mention of Agra and Sikandra, and of the Jumna ‘ lapping 
soft and low’ beneath palace walls. Miriam tells the 
Emperor of her native Tagus. In 1857, when all the world 
was ringing with the news from Lucknow, was written the 
poem which contains the lines : 


‘ O, they listened, dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last, 
Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the pipers’ blast.’ 


Scotland comes again into his poetry when, addressing 
Burns, he calls him ‘ Sweet Soul of Song,’ and mentions 
Craigieburn, Ayr, and Doon. Dealing with an incident in 
our Civil War he names the Usk; and in ‘ The Red River 
Voyageur’ he may have had in mind Lord Wolseley’s 
expedition of 1870. 

But Whittier is never for long absent from his own 
rivers. In ‘ The Last Walk in Autumn’ he reaffirms his 
love for them, his sense of their sufficiency : 


‘A dream alone to me is Arno’s vale : 
The eye may well be glad that looks 
Where Pharphar’s fountains rise and fall ; 
But he who sees his native brooks 
Laugh in the sun has seen them all.’ 


He speaks then of ‘ Hudson’s lordly flood ’ and its ‘ frown- 
ing palisades,’ of ‘ broad Potomac’s hem of pine,’ ‘ Alle- 
ghany’s laurelled crest,’ and ‘ frozen Kansas.’ The Missis- 
sippi, of course, finds frequent mention. Santee, of South 
Carolina, is not overlooked, nor Savannah ‘ with its banks 
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of shade,’ while the acquisition of New Mexico is made sym- 
bolically to join Rio Bravo to northern Penobscot. ‘ Never 
in tenderer quiet lapsed the day along the wedded rivers’ 
commemorates an evening at the confluence of Delaware 
and Schuylkill, where Whittier finds a deeper peace than 
he could have found, he says, ‘ where Avon’s son of song is 
laid’ or ‘in faithful Arno’s or Sorrento’s orange-grove 
where Tasso sang.’ 

Certain passages in his river-mentions give the im- 
pression that Whittier was a fisherman,* as when he tells 
of ‘ the fat shads’ of the Delaware, or of 


‘ The flower-skirted streams of Staffordshire, 
Where, under aged trees, the south-west wind 


of soft June mornings 
Fanned the thin white hair of the sage fisher.’ 


But it is the Merrimac which, from all its associations, 
is Whittier’s favourite river, and which finds most place in 
his poetry. Merrimac, 


‘ Child of the white-crested mountain whose springs 
Gush forth in the shade of the cliff-eagle’s wings, 
Down whose slopes to the lowlands the wild waters shine, 


Leaping gray walls of rock, flashing through the dwarf 
pine.’ 


‘Our river,’ he calls it fondly because of his home, and 
adds : 
‘We know the world is rich with streams 
Renowned in song and story, 
Whose music murmurs through our dreams 
Of human love and glory ; 
We know that Arno’s banks are fair, 
And Rhine has castled shadows, 
And, poet-tuned, the Doon and Ayr 
Go singing down the meadows. .. .’ 


But Merrimac, he says, ‘ Unpictured and unsung by painter 
or by poet, Still awaits the tuneful tongue and cunning 
hand to show it.’ 

The Merrimac certainly gets the first of these from 
Whittier. It is ‘ stream of my fathers ’ and ‘ green-banked 
river of our home.’ In ‘ Cobbler Kezar’s Vision’ his emi- 





* Lowell too, one feels, may have been a fisherman, for he calls angling ‘ a 
sweet craft,’ though describing himself as ‘ a tyro’ at it. 
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grant from the Rhineland sees in his moonstone talisman 
his native river become the Merrimac. In similar pleasant 
fancy are linked together, for an emigrant from Gascony, 
Merrimac and ‘ blue Garonne.’ 

From ‘ the warm vale of Merrimac’ the poet leaves for 
the far north, where the hills are ‘ gems of sapphire, granite- 
set’ and ‘ sunset still is miracle.’ ‘June on the Merrimac,’ 
written on his return, is a lyric of absolute contentment. 
With the Civil War at an end he is once more on its 
banks. ‘O beautiful river,’ he cries, ‘ hear our greetings 
and take our thanks.’ He calls it ‘ Jordan.’ 

To us Longfellow, in spite of ‘ Hiawatha,’ ‘ Evangeline,’ 
etc., and the love which he bore his native New England, 
in which he spent the greater part of his long life, is almost 
as much English as American. His travels in France 
(where, at Menton, they have raised a statue to him), 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, as well as in this country, pro- 
duced allusions to European rivers which far outnumber 
those to rivers of the New World, and which certainly equal 
them in beauty. 

It is, however, with American rivers that we are first 
concerned, and then only with, so to say, the less detached 
ones. ‘ Hiawatha’s’ rivers— rushing’ Esconaba, Taqua- 
menau, ‘ swift’ Pauwating—are, somehow, things apart. 
‘ Evangeline’s ’ tragic story, with its forced migrations of 
the Acadians ‘ from the cold lakes of the North to Southern 
savannas,’ places us among more familiar scenes. Oregon, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Delaware, ‘ the golden stream of the broad 
and swift Mississippi ’ and Louisiana’s ‘ fertile valley of the 
Téche,’ together with ‘ Missouri’s merciless current,’ 
‘ Yellowstone roaring down its mountain path,’ ‘Omaha 
leaping through its wild ravine,’ and ‘ Songo ever winding 
on itself,’ cover the sub-continent almost from end to end. 
The Ipswich is prominent in ‘ New England Tragedies,’ and 
‘roaring Roanoke’ in ‘ The Building of the Ship.’ Mad 
River, of the Appalachians, is in one poem a wilder counter- 
part of Tennyson’s ‘ Brook.’ 

Was it not of the Charles that Longfellow wrote ‘ So 
blue yon winding river flows it seems an outlet from the 
sky’? Calling it ‘silent’ river, he links it with his life. 
For four years he has lived beside it in the company of 
friends, sharing all their joys and sorrows. Elsewhere he 
addresses it again, when it is ‘ with sea-tides elate.’ ‘ Thou 
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hast been,’ he says, ‘ a generous giver ; I can give thee but 
a song.’ The Delaware he describes as ‘ flowing from its 
native hills, a peaceful and beautiful river.’ ‘ But the 
great Delaware,’ he adds ‘is not like the Thames, as we 
saw it out of our upper windows at Rotherhithe Street in 
the Borough.’ There, ‘crowded masts and sails,’ here, 
‘ nothing but pines, with only snow in the branches.’ 

Mention of Thames transports us to Europe, helped by 
the pleasing little verses which praise the wine of the 
Carolina river Catawba. Undoubtedly stretching a point, 
Longfellow declares that this possesses ‘ a taste more divine, 
more dulcet, delicious and dreamy ’ than the product of any 
other vineyard. Scuppernong, Isabel, Muscadel, Mustang 
of the Colorado, Verzenay, Sillery, even the wines of ‘ the 
haunted Rhine, the Danube, or the Guadalquivir’ can- 
not compare with it, ‘ Drugged in their juice for foreign 
use, And shipped o’er the reeling Atlantic.’ 

In Europe where, to us at any rate, Longfellow has 
come into his own,* the Rhine, with its castles, is probably 
the river most often mentioned. It is ‘ Thou swift and 
mantling river, flowing on triumphant.’ He places its 
wines, with those of Main and Stein, above the wines of 
Ahr and Neckar. ‘ They catch the purple hues of autumn 
sunsets.’ Next to the Rhine in frequency of mention 
comes the Arno, beloved of every poet ; and one of Long- 
fellow’s earliest poems begins : 


‘ Night rests in beauty on Mont Alto : 
Beneath its shade the beauteous Arno sleeps 
In Vallombrosa’s bosom... .’ 


In the poem about the falcon it flows ‘ like a winding road,’ 
then becomes, not Arno, but Euphrates, ‘ watering Para- 
dise.’” In ‘ The Old Bridge at Florence ’ the Ponte Vecchio 
proclaims: ‘ Taddeo Gaddi built me. I am old, Five cen- 
turies old ; I plant my foot of stone Upon the Arno....’ 
In ‘ Michael Angelo’ Florence is ‘ pleasant city by the 
Arno,’ and in ‘ Kéramos’ it is addressed: ‘O pleasant 
Tuscan town, seated beside the Arno’s stream.’ 

The poet’s linking of the names Arno and Euphrates 
leads one to notice his other non-European rivers of the 
Old World. Volga and Don, of ‘The White Czar,’ are 
to-day more of Asia than of Europe. Through ‘ The 





* His bust in Poet’s Corner is eloquent enough of this. 
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Slave’s Dream’ ‘the lordly Niger flows.’ Ganges finds 


mention in ‘ Kéramos.’ Euphrates, in ‘ Miles Standish,’ 
‘through deserts of Havilah flowing, Fills the mind with 
delight, and memories sweet of the Garden.’ The Orontes, 
in ‘Judas Maccabaeus,’ finds the victorious Antiochus 
wishing himself ‘once more among the players and the 
dancing women,’ and bathing in its waters. In ‘ The 
Golden Legend ’ we have the Nile, ‘ for ever new and old,’ 
rolling ‘ from its Nubian springs, Among the living and the 
dead, Its mighty, mystic stream.’ And elsewhere : 


‘ Still through Egypt’s desert places 

Flows the lordly Nile ; 

From its banks the great stone faces 
Gaze with patient smile. 

Still the Pyramids imperious 
Pierce the cloudless skies, 

And the Sphinx stares with mysterious, 
Solemn, stony eyes.’ 


Back again in Italy, ‘ Wild Velino’ (in words which 
recall Byron’s description of the ‘ matchless cataract ’) 


*,.. heaves its sullen waves 
Down the high cliff of gray and shapeless granite. 


Hung on the curling mist, the moonlight bow 
Arches the perilous river... .’ 


The ‘ yellow ’ Tiber ‘ cleaves in twain the City like a sword,’ 
Po and Ticino proclaim to the Lombard king the coming 
of Charlemagne by ‘ lashing Pavia’s walls with iron waves.’ 
Clitumnus’s ‘ snow-white oxen’ and the little torrent at 
Amalfi are not forgotten. But perhaps the most beautiful 
of Longfellow’s Italian river-mentions is that of the Gari- 
gliano (ancient Liris), which he wrote during his memorable 
stay at Monte Cassino, and which begins : 


‘ Beautiful valley ! through whose verdant meads 
Unheard the Garigliano glides along— 

The Liris, nurse of rushes and of reeds, 

The river taciturn of classic song... . 


’ 


This is the poem in which he turns from the glories of the 

medizeval Abbey to see in the valley below him, at first 

light, ‘. . . the iron horses of the steam Toss to the morning 

air their plumes of smoke ’ ; and he ‘ awoke as one awaketh 

from a dream.’ (What if he could have seen the horror of 
H 2 
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a hundred years later—yes, and the epic deeds which were 
done there ?) 

The Pegnitz at Nuremberg, the ‘ rushing’ Moldau at 
Prague, the Drin and the Maas, all figure in Longfellow’s 
poetry. In Spain the ‘ winding’ and ‘ darting’ Darro at 
Granada, and the Xenil (Don Quixote’s ‘ divine Genil ’), 
which joins it in the Granada plain, linger in his memory, 
as do the ‘ swift waters of the Manzanares.’ There is a 
reference in ‘ The Spanish Student ’ to the Tagus, and ‘ the 
Roman swords ’ which on one occasion were dredged from 
its bed. England is indebted to Longfellow for his lines to 
Shakespeare’s Avon which begin: ‘ Flow on, sweet river ! 
like his verse Who lies beneath this sculptured hearse.’ In 
France the little Normandy stream Vire inspired the charm- 
ing lines about Olivier Basselin, the fifteenth-century poet 
to whom French poetry owes the rondeau style ‘ Vau de 
Vire,’ or ‘ Vaudeville.’ ‘ Like the river, swift and clear,’ 
says Longfellow, ‘ flows his song through many a heart.’ 
Beautifully celebrated in ‘ Birds of Passage’ are Orge and 
Yvette, of a valley in the Ile-de-France. 

Charente, which the poet fondly recalls to memory in 
* Kéramos,’ was for him ‘ the blue Charente’ of the Bay 
of Biscay, ‘ upon whose tide the belfries and spires of Saintes 
rippled and rocked.’ Gave and Adour, of the Pyrenees, in 
‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ bless the young baron and his 
bride on their homecoming from across the ocean. 

But it is Longfellow’s great ‘ Sonnet to the Rhone ’ that 
wins premier place for France, one feels, among these 
mentions— 

‘Thou Royal River, born of sun and shower, 
In chambers purple with the Alpine glow, 
Wrapped in the spotless ermine of the snow 
And rocked by tempests!.. .’ 


No need to give in full lines which are so familiar. But 
perhaps some readers, in view of the engineering triumph 
lately achieved at Bellegarde, will find in 


‘ 


. . at the appointed hour 

Forth, like a steel-clad horseman from a tower, 
With clang and clink of harness dost thou go... 

And now thou movest in triumphal march... 

A hundred towns await and welcome thee,’ 


a fresh significance. 
P. R. BUTLER. 
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Art. 10.—BRITISH CONSERVATIVES AND STATE 
OWNERSHIP. 


IN THEORY, the British Conservative Party opposes, except 
in a few specific cases, nationalisation as a principle, as a 
philosophy, as a policy, and as a programme. Conversely, 
the British Labour Party has consistently supported 
nationalisation in all four contexts, although the zeal of 
some of its members has dimmed in recent months. It 
was the nationalisation party throughout its long periods 
in opposition, notably and with increasing force between 
1931 and 1939, and, more recently, during its six-and-a-half 
years in power. Nationalisation in one form or another is 
the essential ingredient—the fundamental technique—in 
the establishment of state ownership and in the fulfilment 
of the hallowed Socialist aspiration—public control of the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange. The 
Socialist goal is irreconcilable with Conservative principle 
and Liberal principle. It is all the more remarkable—at 
least, in one sense !—that many of the devices and pre- 
cedents for Socialist action in Great Britain in 1945-51 
were created by the Conservative and Conservative- 
dominated Governments of the inter-war years, more 
particularly after the reversion to Protection through the 
Import Duties Act of February 1932 and the Ottawa 
Agreements Act of November 1932. The restraints and 
restrictions of a new mercantilism were no small help to 
the collectivist propaganda of the inter-war period—the 
era of the retreat from liberty. 

A representative example of such thinking was Mr 
Harold Macmillan, now Minister of Housing and Local 
Government in the Churchill Government, a statesman of 
integrity and high intellectual calibre, who wrote in his 
book, ‘ The Middle Way,’ published in 1938, ‘ The Socialist 
remedy should ... be accepted . . . where it is obvious that 
its social usefulness or where the general welfare of the 
economy required that certain basic industries need now to 
be conducted in the light of broader social considerations 
than the profit motive provides.’ Eleven years later, at 
Gainsborough, on June 18, 1949, Mr Macmillan opined, 
‘ Socialist enterprises—nationalised industries and utilities 
—lose money. Profits turn into losses. Outputs fall. 
Costs increase.’ And in 1933, Professor Harold Laski, a 
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future Chairman of the Labour Party National Executive, 
warned the nation in his work on ‘ Democracy in Crisis ’ 
that ‘a Labour Government would build upon the ampli- 
tude of the National Government’s precedent.’ So indeed 
it did. That, too, was the age in which collectivist writers 
vied in devising means whereby their own favoured 
variants of state ownership could be achieved constitution- 
ally. Sir Stafford Cripps asked : ‘ Can Socialism come by 
constitutional means?’ He replied with an emphatic 
‘Yes.’ How—if policy dictated such a course—to curtail 
the liberty of the subject, how to supersede the Rule of 
Law by bureaucratic ordinance, how to confer upon the 
Executive—the Government of the day—powers more 
properly belonging to Legisla'ure or Courts, how to enable 
the Executive to arrogate to itself a monopoly of such 
powers—these were the lessons. Such were the lessons 
involved, too, in promulgating a coherent programme of 
socialisation. Mr Attlee, Mr Morrison. and their colleagues 
were ready learners. 

Returned to power in 1945, the Socialist Government 
carried through a series of nationalisation measures in nine 


Acts of Parliament within four-and-a-half years. They 
were : 


Royal Assent Vesting Date 


. Bank of England . ‘ : . Feb. 14, 1946 March J, 1946 


. Civil Aviation 


. Coal 


. Cable and Wireless (entrusted to Post 


Office) 
. Transport 


. Land Development Rights (Town and 
Country eee ae: ‘ 


. Electricity 
. Gas 


Aug. 1, 1946 
July 12, 1946 


Nov. 6, 1946 
Aug. 6, 1947 


Aug. 6, 1947 
Aug. 13, 1947 
July 30, 1948 


Aug. 1, 1946 
Jan. 1, 1947 


Jan. 1, 1947 
Jan. 1, 1948 


July 1, 1948 
April 1, 1948 
May 1, 1949 


. Iron and Steel F , ; . Nov. 24, 1949 Feb. 15, 1951 


The route had long ago been mapped. The rapid 
tempo of Britain’s progress towards ‘ rationalisation ’ and 
the chain of authoritative wartime and pre-war Reports, 
the Sankey Commission Minority Report on coal-mining, 
the Royal Commission on Transport, the McGowan and 
Heyworth Reports on electricity and gas—had prepared 
a mental and psychological climate kindly to Socialists and 
Socialism. The railways and the mines had already been 
entrusted to the State for the duration of two world wars. 
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Moreover, the minority Labour Government’s Coal Mines 
Act of 1930 had meanwhile provided (despite clauses on 
the buying and selling of quotas) that price and output 
regulation should maintain the existing pattern of pro- 
duction. ‘ This is the endowment and entrenchment of 
inefficiency,’ Sir Herbert Samuel had said on the Second 
Reading ; ‘ this is the irrationalisation of the coal mines.’ 
It could be argued, and was argued, in the case of mines 
and railways that the purport of post-1945 legislation was 
we to accord legal validity to (more or less) accomplished 
acts. 

Let us now consider, in detail, four or five examples of 
post-war state ownership in practice and the representative 
Conservative approach to each specific issue—the Bank of 
England, civil aviation, coal, transport, and iron and steel. 
The first measure, the Bank of England Act, caused, 
curiously enough, the least acute controversy. Its main 
provisions can be succinctly stated as follows. First, the 
entire stock of the Bank of England, hitherto possessed by 
some 17,000 private stockholders, of whom 10,000 owned 
less than 500/. each, was taken over by the Treasury, 
with powers, after consultation with the Governor, to give 
directions to the Bank. Secondly, the Court of Governors 
was reduced from a Deputy-Governor and 24 Directors to 
a Deputy-Governor and 16 Directors, all of whom were 
appointed by the Crown—that is, in practice, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Opposition to the Bill was 
ineffective, because a great many Conservatives, and even 
some Liberals too, took the view that, as Mr Hugh Dalton 
put it (‘ Hansard,’ Parliamentary Debates, Aug. 21, 1945), 
it would bring the law ‘into accord with the facts of 
the situation as they have developed.’ Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence averred : ‘ The Bank of England is already very 
largely a department of the Treasury, and its nationalisa- 
tion will not make a pennyworth of difference to the bulk 
of the people in this country’ (‘Edinburgh Evening 
Dispatch,’ June 26, 1945). But in the next few months 
Mr R. A. Butler’s experience as Conservative Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may be quite otherwise. Events may well 
force him to the conclusion that full convertibility of 
sterling demands denationalisation of the Bank of England. 
It must be confessed, as a matter of historical objectivity, 
that what opposition emerged to Bank of England 
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nationalisation was feeble and fitful. ‘A Conservative 
Government,’ said the Party’s official ‘ Industrial Charter,’ 
* will not repeal the whole of the Bank of England Act, but 
will examine the powers of the Bank to give directives to 
the commercial banks.’ 

Socialists and Conservatives could argue that civil 
aviation was a very different kettle of fish—all the more 
so because the Socialist Government’s Civil Aviation 
Act, 1946, heralded by the White Paper of December 
1945 (Cmd.6712), embellished the wartime Conservative- 
dominated Coalition Government’s White Paper, ‘ British 
Air Transport’ (Cmd.6605). The latter was, very sub- 
stantially, a product of Conservative wartime thinking. 
The Civil Aviation Act brought all regular air transport 
services under national ownership and control, eliminated 
competition, provided Government finance for the three 
corporations, and authorised the Minister to tell the 
corporations what aircraft to use—and where. A con- 
solidating measure, amalgamating the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation and the British South American 
Airways Corporation, was carried by the Attlee Ministry 
against Conservative opposition in 1949. The Act of 
1946 had empowered the Minister to reimburse the national 
corporations for losses at the rate of 10/. millions per 
year for 1946-7 and 1947-8, and 8/. millions per year for 
1948-9 and each subsequent year till 1956—a total 
maximum liability of 84/. millions over ten years. Speak- 
ing in the House of Commons on July 6, 1950, Mr A. T. 
Lennox-Boyd (Conservative, Mid-Bedfordshire), presented 
the official Conservative attitude to this facet of the state 
ownership programme. It criticised administration but 
tacitly admitted the principle. 

Marked improvements in the financial and administra- 
tive structure have been achieved during the past two 
years, but the principles of 1946 still dominate the sphere 
of civil aviation. ‘It would be Conservative policy,’ pro- 
claimed ‘ The Right Road for Britain,’ ‘ to give the fullest 
encouragement to the orderly expansion of air transport 
by private enterprise for every class of load (passenger, 
mail or freight), both on regular scheduled services and by 
individual charter. It is only in this way that British 
mercantile aviation can match the achievements of our 
merchant navy.... We shall... review the structure of 
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the Corporations and of the Ministry itself, so as to 
eliminate unnecessary functions and restore as wide a 
measure of private enterprise as possible.’ 

Likewise, on the vexed question of state ownership of 
coal, the same authorised programme adumbrated the 
Conservative philosophy in terms no less robust. Push 
back the area of monopoly to its narrowesv limits, it 
demanded, decentralise the hierarchical structure of the 
central national authority, the National Coal Board ; 
stimulate local enthusiasm by conferring real responsibility 
upon individual pit management; abolish the old divi- 
sional boards; establish new area boards; restrict the 
functions of the National Coal Board to such matters as 
national wage negotiations, co-ordinating selling prices, 
raising capital, and performing common services like 
research. In other words: realign the Socialist mosaic 
of 1946. It is reasonable to assume that, confronted with 
the atmosphere of the times, Conservatives, had they been 
in power immediately after the war, would have reinforced, 
or at least maintained, the wartime Coal Control of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power with its twelve-section regional 
structure. The argument would have been that, however 
bleak the economic and financial case for nationalisation, 
there was a sociological case. The miners had long ago 
persuaded themselves of its merits. The Socialist struc- 
ture had turned the eight coal-producing regions into 
eight divisions, each with a divisional board appointed by 
the National Coal Board, with each division broken into 
49 areas, each with an average of 20 collieries. Such was 
the pilot plant for socialisation in practice. The National 
Coal Board members were specialists, each assuming 
responsibility for the functions of a department, for 
example, production, finance, marketing, or relations with 
labour. In May 1948, Sir Charles Reid, the Production 
member, resigned from the Board, explaining that he had 
no faith in its structure. Eight more important resigna- 
tions followed in the same year. 

The Reid Committee Report of March 1945 (Cmd.6610) 
had already strongly urged decentralisation in a passage 
which commanded Conservative support: ‘ This is not an 
industry which can be conducted on any stereotyped plan. 
It is our conviction that whatever degree of integration 
is decided upon, and the greater the degree the more 
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important this becomes, scope must be provided within each 
unit for the fullest opportunity for and encouragement of 
individual initiative. Without this, the full benefits of 
planned production and technical improvement cannot be 
secured.’ On another and all-important aspect, namely, 
the provision in the Coal Nationalisation Act for consumer 
representation, ‘ Change is our Ally,’ a new, lively, stimu- 
lating, and provocative booklet by ten Conservative back- 
bencher M.Ps. of the ‘ One-Nation’ Group, has, quite 
rightly, commented: ‘It is significant that, in the first 
six years of its operation, the Domestic Coal Consumers’ 
Council received only 300 letters. That is partly because 
the work—indeed the very existence—of these Councils 
is inadequately publicised, but more because there is a 
general feeling that these are impotent to protect the interests 
of consumers.’ That is, in itself, a powerful indictment 
which has so far attracted too little political attention— 
and no political action. 

The two nationalised enterprises which the Conservative 
Government has denationalised since the General Election 
of 1951 furnish the fairest and mest illuminating examples 
of the Conservative approach to state ownership. First, 
transport. The Railways Act, 1921, was Britain’s earliest 
essay in ‘rationalisation.’ During the next few years, 
the struggle between this industry and free and ever- 
expanding road transport accentuated—and accelerated— 
the collectivist propaganda for the latter’s nationalisation. 
Mr Herbert Morrison, Minister of Transport in the second 
minority Labour Government of 1929-31, willingly 
responded by fathering the Road Transport Act, 1930, 
in which Part IV forbade the provision of passenger road 
transport except by holders of road service licences, which 
the Traffic Commissioners could refuse or grant subject to 
certain detailed conditions. The essential feature was the 
grant of semi-monopolies or protection against competition 
in order to achieve ‘ co-ordination of all forms of passenger 
transport. The London Passenger Transport Act, 
initiated by the Labour Government in the spring of 
1931, which became law in 1933 under the Conservative- 
dominated National Government, consolidated and 
strengthened earlier measures of voluntary amalgamation 
already effected between the London General Omnibus 
Company and the Undergrour1 Group. It now gave 
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legislative sanction to a 100 per cent. monopoly. In 
the same year, too (1933), the Conservative-dominated 
National Government, in its Road and Rail Traffic Act, 
extended to road haulage the principle of licensed semi- 
monopoly, which road passenger traffic had ‘ enjoyed’ 
since the 1930 Act. Men and women already well set up 
in the road haulage business were encouraged to oppose 
new applicants for licences on the ground that ‘ suitable 
transport facilities . . . are, or if the application were 
granted, would be, in excess of requirements.’ The pro- 
ject attracted the distinguished patronage of such Con- 
servative leaders as Mr Oliver Stanley, who expatiated 
upon the theme that ‘ unless you have some system where 
people who provide transport do take the rough with the 
smooth, you will have everyone taking the smooth and 
no one prepared to take the rough.’ 

The next major event was the 1947 Act. The Transport 
Act, 1947, passed by the post-war Labour Government, 
presented a solution diametrically opposed to the con- 
clusions of the Road Haulage Report presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1944 by the three-party Select Committee on 
National Expenditure (House of Commons Paper, No. 58, 
1944). That Report had been uncomprisingly adverse to 
the wartime working of Government haulage control. 
The framework of the new Transport Act was delineated 
in more meticulous detail than that of the Coal Nationali- 
sation Act of the previous year. It created the British 
Transport Commission, with a Chairman and four to eight 
members to be appointed by the Minister. The Chairman 
and at least four other members were required to give at 
least full-time service. It further created five ‘ public 
authorities known as Executives to assist the Commission 
in the discharge of their functions,’ Railway, Docks and 
Inland Waterways, Road Transport, London Transport, 
and Hotels. The Railway Executive was conceived as a 
triple-tiered organisation, divided into regions correspond- 
ing to the old-time railway companies. Such, then, was 
the new structure for state ownership of transport. It is 
worth recalling, in passing, that as many as 1,137,000 
members of the public had owned the ‘ big four’ railway 
companies, and that, of the total railway stocks of 
1,109,000/., one-third represented holdings not exceeding 
2001. 
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‘The Right Road for Britain,’ the most important 
Conservative Central Office policy pamphlet of the post- 
war years, forthwith promised the public and the road 
hauliers that ‘A Conservative Government will proceed 
to sell back to free enterprise those sections of the road 
haulage industry which have been nationalised. Operators 
will have to obtain “‘A’”’ or ‘‘B”’ licences under the Road 
and Rail Traffic Act, 1933. But new entrants will have 
to prove that business is available and that it cannot be as 
cheaply and effectively handled by existing carriers of 
goods whether by road or rail. The limitation of distance 
on private road hauliers will be progressively eliminated. 
The present freedom of ‘*‘C”’ licences will remain untouched.’ 
Concerning road passenger transport, it likewise added, 
‘A Conservative Government will stop any further plans 
for nationalisng omnibus and tram undertakings and 
wherever possible will return those already nationalised at 
the time of the General Election to their former owners, 
whether local authorities or private enterprise.’ And, yet 
again, discussing the railways, it advanced the view that 
‘British Railways should be reorganised into an appro- 
priate number of regional railway systems, each with its 
own pride of identity, and co-ordinated as to broad policy 
alone by a central body. The present top-heaviness due 
to excessive central staff should be corrected, and each 
railway system should be administered by its own Board 
of Direction, which should include a strong part-time 
element of persons with varied practical experience of 
serving public needs.’ 

In May 1953 the new Conservative Administration’s 
Transport Bill became the law of the land. It incor- 
porated the fundamental principle that the alternative 
forms of transport should be ‘ co-ordinated ’ by consumers’ 
choice and that its appropriate charges should be related 
to the cost of the selective service. That was almost 
revolutionary in our time. The road haulage undertaking 
of the British Transport Commission was to be sold to 
private enterprise. As railway operator, the Commission 
could, however, ‘ provide, continue or develop any services 
or facilities for the carriage of goods by road otherwise 
than as a part of the operations of the existing road 
haulage.’ The Minister was further ‘empowered’ to 
direct the Commission to abandon any controlling interest 
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in an omnibus company which it might have acquired 
since inception. It could retain minority shareholdings. 
The Commission must henceforth secure Transport Tri- 
bunal confirmation of maximum charges. Power was also 
entrusted to the Tribunal to intervene if the Commission 
charges ‘ place coastal carriers at an undue or unfair 
disadvantage in the competition or are inadequate having 
regard to the cost of affording the service ’ thereby injuring 
‘the interest of coastwise shipping’ to the detriment of 
‘the national interests.’ 

The main implications of the new Act concern, however, 
the return to competition. Three illustrations may be 
cited. First, transport units for disposal were not to 
exceed fifty vehicles without Ministerial approval, and, in 
assembling them, the Commission was ‘ to have regard to 
the desirability of securing that persons desirous of enter- 
ing or re-entering the road haulage industry have a reason- 
able opportunity of doing so notwithstanding that their 
resources permit them to do so only if their operations are 
on a small scale.’ Secondly, the Act made the granting of 
licences under the 1933 Act a little easier. Henceforth, 
instead of an applicant having to prove that new service 
was needed, an objector would have to prove that it was 
not needed, and consumer interests were given specific 
priority over ‘ provider’ interests in such assessments. 
Thirdly, with the decentralisation of the Railway Executive 
into its component parts, the railways were emancipated 
from the legal restrictions imposed upon them in the old 
monopoly days and were duly accorded legal freedom to 
relate charges to costs. Fourthly, road and rail transport 
were to be ‘ co-ordinated ’ through the natural inter-play 
of economic forces—perhaps, in the mid-twentieth century, 
an unusually radical answer. 

In this context, a constructive criticism from the ten 
Conservative M.Ps. of the ‘ One-Nation’ Group, in their 
admirably documented manifesto, ‘Change is Our Ally,’ 
merits full quotation : 


‘The Transport Act, 1953, did not exhaust the application 
of the principle which it enshrines. One of the avowed pur- 
poses of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, and the Road and Rail 
Traffic Act, 1933, was to protect a railway system, still handi- 
capped commercially, against unlimited competition from road 
transport. Now that the commercial handicaps have been 
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removed and co-ordination entrusted to the user’s choice, the 
limitations of the 1930 and 1933 Acts, so far as they are not 
justified on any other grounds—for example, safety—have 
lost their basis. The Acts need a critical overhaul. 

‘The same applies to London Transport Executive. This 
is the London Passenger Transport Board of old, swallowed 
whole by the Act of 1947 and swallowed again by that of 1953. 
Why losses incurred by London’s railways should be made 
good by those who use its buses, or vice versa, has never yet 
been explained. Prima facie, the continued existence in 
London of a monopoly embracing alternative forms of trans- 
port is inconsistent with legislation designed to eliminate or 
prevent this in the provinces.’ 


This is indeed well said. This comment crystallises the 
traditional Liberal view, and it cannot be denied that the 
Transport Act of 1953 represents a huge advance in the 
forward road to economic freedom. 

Iron and steel denationalisation exemplifies a similar 
trend in mid-twentieth-century Conservative economic 
thinking. The fiscal revolution of 1932, the overthrow of 
Free Trade and the revival of the pre-1846 policy of 
Protection, stimulated, in iron and steel as in transport, a 
new phase of Government intervention in industrial 
organisation. Way back in 1932, ‘ rationalisation’ was 
the order of the day. Under the Import Duties Act, the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee recommended 334 per 
cent. duties on iron and steel imports, contingent (of 
course) upon adequate ‘ reorganisation.’ In June 1932, 
despite opposition from both the Liberal and Socialist 
parties, these duties were forthwith enacted. The new 
economic alliance between the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee and the British Iron and Steel Federation 
(1934) fixed prices, controlled competition and develop- 
ment, subsidised high-cost producers, administered the 
cartel, and secured, by a bout of tariff-skirmishing and a 
heavy temporary increase in duties, the concurrence of 
the Continental Kartell that iron and steel imports from 
Kartell-members should be pegged at approximately half- 
a-million tons a year. In the amusing, but amazingly 
naive, words of the Conservative Central Office ‘ Campaign 
Guide ’ of 1950, ‘ It is important to note that the majority 
of criticisms relate to things which happened a long time 
ago, even 20 or 30 years ago. The first is that the intro- 
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duction of tariffs in 1932 and the formation of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation in 1934 produced a radical 
change in the industry. The majority of Socialist argu- 
ments, therefore, clearly have no more relevance to the 
problems of the industry than what may have happened 
after the Napoleonic Wars.’ The ‘ One-Nation’ Group of 
Conservative M.Ps., be it said to their credit, has taken 
a different—and infinitely less complacent—view. The 
measure of 1932 and 1934 set the stage for the Socialist 
offensive of 1949. 

The Iron and Steel Nationalisation Act of 1949 provided 
that the securities of 96 firms either working 50,000 tons 
or more of iron ore, or producing 20,000 tons or more of 
pig-iron, or 20,000 tons or more of ingot steel or hot-rolled 
steel per annum, should be transferred, together with their 
subsidiaries, whether steel-producing or not, to a new 
corporation, comprising a Chairman and between six and 
ten members appointed by the Minister of Supply. The 
Iron and Steel Corporation thus enjoyed the powers of a 
holding company over its nationalised subsidiaries. It 
could found—or acquire an interest in—further sub- 
sidiaries. Private enterprise company names were very 
sensibly retained—partly no doubt because of the gains 
accruing to the export drive. 

Iron and steel denationalisation proved a more complex 
and intricate ‘ unscrambling’ operation for the incoming 
Conservative Government than transport denationalisa- 
tion. First, there is, for all practical purposes, hardly any 
competition with iron and steel from outside the industry. 
This comment applies not only to the heavy sections but, 
indeed, to the majority of iron and steel manufactures. 
Secondly, whereas exceedingly efficient road haulage 
businesses are frequently quite tiny, the vast integrated 
plants, with net assets ranging from 211. millions to 36. 
millions, dominate the texture of iron and steel organisa- 
tion. Thirdly, overseas competition is limited by the 
extraordinarily high iron and steel prices prevalent outside 
the United Kingdom, although, more recently, the prices 
quoted by the European Iron and Steel Community are 
appreciably below current British prices. 

The Churchill Government’s Iron and Steel Act of 1953 
is nothing like as revolutionary or as libertarian in tone 
as its Transport Act. True, the main purport was to 
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revive the profit motive as the tonic to efficiency and to 
restore to private ownership the sections nationalised, or 
threatened with nationalisation, by the Attlee Govern- 
ment. But it contented itself with retaining much of the 
Socialist administrative machinery and with forming an 
independent Iron and Steel Board, charged with the 
primary task of fixing maximum prices. To the double 
appeal that internal domestic restrictions must be eschewed 
and that the highest costs must not determine the Board’s 
price-fixing policy, Conservatives reply, first, that ‘ com- 
petitive conditions’ are prescribed in the very terms of 
the Act and, secondly, that in any case there is always 
ultimate recourse to the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Practices (Enquiry and Control) Act, 1948—a fair enough 
argument, if limited in scope. The group of Conservative 
M.Ps. to which we have referred is disposed both to 
question and to deplore some of the powers of the new 
Board. ‘ The further powers are by no means so easy 
to justify,’ they comment in ‘ Change is Our Ally’ (pages 
52-3). ‘For example, the Iron and Steel Board, in- 
formed by the Minister of general economic or other 
national considerations, is enjoined to keep the productive 
capacity of the industry under review; to consult with 
the industry to secure any development required for ‘“ the 
efficient, economic and adequate supply of iron and steel 
products’’; and to disapprove any major development 
schemes which would “seriously prejudice the efficient 
and economic development of production facilities.’’ The 
Government are given a residual power themselves to 
promote any development, required in the national 
interest, which the industry itself is not prepared to 
take on.’ The old-time strategic argument, coupled with 
the ‘ possible fluctuations in the economy ’ argument, are 
the themes most commonly invoked when these excessive 
powers are under fire. Moreover, the Board’s ‘ general 
duty’ to supervise the supply of raw materials to the 
industry formed a pretext for bringing beneath its aegis 
the foundries—a large number of iron and steel users, who 
had not hitherto been nationalised, but who consumed a 
quarter of the industry’s materials. This, too, is a very 
questionable procedure and as such has been challenged 
by Mr Angus Maude, Conservative M.P. for Ealing South, 
Mr Enoch Powell, Conservative M.P. for Wolverhampton 
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South-West, and their colleagues. On balance, this 
denationalisation measure represents a limited advance 
towards economic freedom—an advance considerably less 
substantial than that accomplished by the Transport Act. 

Thus the modern British Conservative approach towards 
state ownership is strictly empirical. It is conditioned by 
the times and by the political pulse of the people. As 
befits Conservative thinking, it rejects doctrine and dogma. 
It interprets state ownership, in given circumstances, as 
only one of several solutions—if, indeed, it is proven a 
solution! Conservatives, like Liberals, forthwith an- 
nounced their resolute opposition to new Labour Party 
proposals for the ‘ mutualisation ’ of life insurance and the 
nationalisation of certain branches of the chemical indus- 
try, sugar-refining, the water supply, and the wholesale 
meat trade. In 1950 and 1951 the British electorate called 
a halt to nationalisation and there is no reason yet to 
believe that it wants further instalments. In the closing 
days of the Orléans monarchy, Lamartine said that France 
was bored. After the ever-accelerating tempo of the 
nationalisation measures of 1946-49, Britain likewise 
was tired of this fifty-year-old refrain, as most 1951 
General Election parliamentary candidates will testify. 
The Socialists soon recognised the prevailing mood of the 
nation and transformed their agitation into a campaign 
for encouraging and developing competition between state 
enterprise and private enterprise. The formula befitted 
the climate. It was a quieter mental climate in which 
Conservatism flourishes. 
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‘The Century Cyclopedia of Names’ has been for more 
than fifty years a standby and a blessing for students, 
readers, and writers, but as the years pass a work like 


that must to some extent fall behind the times. The 
‘The New Cyclopedia of Names,’ edited by Clarence 
L.. Barnhart with the assistance of William D. Halsey 
and a staff of more than 350 helpers, is sure of a warm 
welcome. This’ new work is in three large volumes, 
amounting in all to nearly 4,400 quarto, double-column 
pages. It is amazingly full in its information, including 
not only people and places, but also notable events, book 
titles, and famous characters in fact and fiction—all that 
one would look for in a properly made index of a volume 
of history, biography, and to a certain extent geography, 
multiplied to cover a whole library. Open the books 
anywhere, and one finds a remarkable variety of infor- 
mation. Thus within a few pages we find Byng, Byron, 
‘By Still Waters’ (a poem), Byzantine Empire, Byblos 
(ancient city, sacred to Adonis), ‘Cabbages & Kings,’ 
Cabot, Cesar, Cagliostro, and Cairo. Or again, Roosevelt, 
Salvator Rosa, Rosalind, Rosebery, Rosenbach, Wars of 
the Roses, and Rosicrucianism. For historians, writers, 
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students, business people, or crossword solvers these 
notable volumes should be most useful—and many 
‘ Quarterly’ readers are included in the above. It is 
impossible to review a book like this in the way of a literary 
article, but we gladly give it the praise that is due and say, 
‘Get the book somehow and prove its usefulness for 
yourself.” It is published in U.S.A. by the Appleton- 
Century-Crofts Company and distributed in this country 
by Messrs Bailey Bros. & Swinfen, Ltd., of 46 St Giles 
High St., London, W.C.2. 

Lord Gorell is a brave man to face up to writing another 
biography of Our Lord, a task that must be unique, 
supremely great, tantalising, depressing, and inspiring : 
unique because, unlike any other biography, the subject 
is God and man; supremely great because Jesus was a 
man who mattered more to the world than any other who 
has ever lived ; tantalising because the many gaps in the 
records of the four Gospels make it so easy to fall into the 
temptation of filling in these gaps according to personal 
conviction and so making the pattern a little more com- 
plete ; depressing because of the magnitude of the subject 
and paucity of the evidence; inspiring, naturally, from 
being the life on which all Christianity is founded. Lord 
xorell has faced these difficulties and in his ‘He Walked 
in Light’ (Odhams) has produced a work of outstanding 
merit and attraction, written with great devotion, great 
clarity, and great simplicity, marked with reverent common 
sense and an entire lack of meretricious sentimentality. 
He takes the facts as given in the four Gospels and arranges 
them in a definite pattern. He suggests certain conclusions 
from the facts, but never, like Renan and others, makes 
the facts fit the conclusions. He does not try to help his 
argument by declaring that passages which do not fit must 
have been added afterwards. This book is emphatically 
one which should be acquired and kept by the bedside 
and read and re-read with comfort and enlightenment. 

Lord Templewood’s book, ‘Nine Troubled Years,’ 
(Collins), is a magnificent contribution to the study of 
the period which preceded the fall of France. Excellent 
in its account of the progress made in the early thirties 
towards giving India self-government, it will be valued 
still more for the convincing way it explains the two 
Conservative leaders, Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain— 
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Baldwin never acted till he could intervene with telling 
effect and, while expressing the mind of England so well, 
paid hardly any attention to the Continent ; Chamberlain 
had therefore to undertake a task of overwhelming diffi- 
culty in foreign affairs. Readers of recent articles on him 
in this review will find the amplest confirmation of the 
facts there given. We are reminded that Neville Chamber- 
lain not only enjoyed the fullest confidence of his sup- 
porters, but that he merited it by his thorough examination 
of the relevant facts, his grasp of detail, his power of 
analysis, his clear judgment, his incisive speech, and his 
untiring zeal to save Britain and Europe from the ruin 
of war and to give Britain a clear lead in a complex 
situation. These great qualities explain also the enmities 
he aroused in his opponents. He had no patience with 
inaccurate information or misty thinking. He knew 
well that he could count on neither America for more than 
benevolence nor Russia for more than hostile intrigue. 
He explored every way of availing himself of those powers, 
but only to find he had been right in the beginning. 
‘Nothing,’ says Lord Templewood, ‘is farther from the 
truth than the myth of his intolerant omnipotence.’ 

Not the least piquant part of this book is the way it 
refutes the false accounts of Mr Eden’s resignation in 1938 
and disproves Grandi’s notoricus report on his talk with 
Mr Eden and Neville Chamberlain. The book is frank in 
the way it deals with Sir Winston’s attacks on the Conserva- 
tives and his curious claim to have better information 
than that coming to the Government from the Secret 
Service and the diplomatic missions. It also tells us that 
Chamberlain was determined that if war must come it must 
also end before it had destroyed the well-being of Europe. 

‘I never knew anyone so physically hard or so mentally 
alert’: such is the judgment of a colleague two months 
after the war had begun. But his health was soon under- 
mined. With him passed the clearest and sanest mind that 
before or after his premiership has given a lead in Europe. 
And Lord Templewood, in the skill and intimacy with 
which he explains it, has given a new turn to the study of 
history which, to tell the truth, has lately been fogged by 
refusal to see what was being done by the governments in 
power. One is given the impression that if the premiership 
had come to Chamberlain two years earlier, the situation 
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should have been saved by a strong mind dealing with 
crucial issues. [R. S.] 

‘A Concise Economic History of Britain,’ by Professor 
W. H. B. Court (Cambridge University Press), is an in- 
dependent sequel to the late Sir John Clapham’s ‘ Concise 
Economic History of Britain,’ which carried the story to 
1750. The new volume carries it on to 1939. First comes 
the growth of the Industrial State from 1750 to 1837, 
dealing with the increase of population, agriculture and 
the land, innovations in mining and manufacture, transport, 
trade, banking, the social setting, and the influence of war. 
The second half of the book deals with the Victorian 
economy and after, economic life to 1880, vicissitudes of 
an industrial state, origins of the welfare state, Great 
Britain as leader in the world’s economy before 1880, 
the growth of foreign competition and the disastrous 
effects of two world wars on our foreign investments. 
Professor Court illustrates his work with many relevant 
statistics and with ample reference to other books on the 
subject. He throws light on the steady and unrelenting 
changes brought about by the industrial revolution and 
the upheaval of the balance between country and urban 
populations, which in 1851 were about even—how sadly 
different from now. Britain in the first half of last cen- 
tury became the workshop of the world and the rich 
prospered, but prosperity was paid for at a high price. 
The volume is valuable both for the information given 
and for the clear and convincing way in which it is given. 

‘The Heresy of Democracy,’ by Lord Percy of New- 
castle (Eyre and Spottiswoode), is a work to produce hard 
and serious thinking. Democracy in popular thought has 
become almost sacred and to expose it to devastating 
criticism is indeed almost heresy. Lord Percy goes far 
to prove that criticism to be orthodoxy. He says that the 
book ‘has been written in the conviction that in the 
desperate insecurity of the modern world, what is in issue 
is not one more mistake in the technique of government, 
where every generation has multiplied its mistake since 
the first syllable of recorded time, but a culminating 
error of belief which can accurately be described only in 
the language of religion.’ Democracy sounds well in 
Utopia, but in this wicked world it goes far astray and is 
almost unworkable. The French Revolution, far from 
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being the beginning (however violent) of democratic 
government, set off true democracy on the wrong lines, 
which it has pursued ever since. Lord Percy begins with a 
study of the pattern of democracy between 1789 and 1939, 
and shows its progress to catastrophe under ‘nationalist’ 
influences. Then he considers the whole question and 
practicability of government by consent and the thirteen 
centuries of ‘ Augustine’s Reigning Church 496-1789’ 
and finally dualism and totalism. If corruption of the 
best is indeed the worst evil, then on corrupted de- 
mocracy lies most of the blame for the stricken world. 
Lord Percy puts his case cogently and convincingly and 
what he says deserves the closest attention. 

‘Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers,’ by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler (G. Bell & Sons), is, he tells us, partly the result 
of the discovery of a portion of a Roman dish in Bengal— 
a very fortunate result as far as readers and students are 
concerned, for the book, written with Sir Mortimer’s 
customary skill and wide experience, is of great interest. 
Roman traders and their agents were venturesome people 
and they made their way and left their imprint, so to speak, 
in the uttermost parts of the then known world. Roman 
coins have been found in India and China, Roman glass 
in Norway and Korea, bronze figurines in Afghanistan and 
other articles in Africa. The author tells us of the trade 
routes and the markets which they supplied and also 
describes some of the objects actually found. Then he 
divides his book into three portions dealing with Europe, 
Africa, and Asia—Germany and Scandinavia ; the Sahara 
and East Africa; India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and the 
Far East. There are 19 figures in the text and 38 half-tone 
plates, and maps. In addition to admiration for the 
enterprise of the Roman and other traders in the ancient 
world and in the then immense difficulties of travel, 
readers will be deeply impressed by the artistic value of 
much of work found, even in very remote places. 

Mr Douglas St Leger Gordon, author of ‘Under Dart- 
moor Hills’ (Robert Hale), needs no introduction to 
‘ Quarterly ’ readers who have enjoyed his articles on 
natural history which have appeared in this Review on 
several occasions. His new book deals with people and 
places rather than beasts and birds. The setting is the 
group of villages on the edge of Dartmoor which have been 
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his home for over thirty years. He describes the country, 
the hills and moor, the fields, the streams, the trees, and 
the buildings. But it is a portrait of a countryside with 
figures, the parson, the schoolmaster, the farmer, the 
doctor, the innkeeper, the agricultural labourer, the 
children, the village ‘ characters,’ and the craftsman. In 
Mr Gordon’s work they all live in their natural surround- 
ings. He writes with discernment, skill, and sympathy, 
showing the defects as well as the virtues of village life. 
As he says, the comparison between the farm yokel of 
1900 and the farm tractor mechanic of 1954 is striking— 
but much is on the surface and human nature remains 
much the same in spite of higher education and two 
world wars, which have scattered youth to the ends of the 
world and enormously enlarged their outlook; but, in 
spite of motors and modern amenities, the true country- 
man remains largely what he was at heart. This is a 
delightful and really wise and informative book. 

‘Sir Hans Sloane, The Great Collector, and His Circle,’ 
by E. St John Brooks, D.Litt. (Batchworth Press), is a 
careful, informative, and factual study of a remarkable 
character. After a somewhat confusing chapter on the 
complicated genealogy of the Sloane and Hamilton 
families, we are told of Hans’s own early years and education, 
his early interest in natural history, his voyage to Jamaica, 
his prosperous career as a fashionable physician, his 
membership and presidency of the Royal Society, his 
family, friends, and acquaintances, and finally his amaz- 
ingly extensive and varied collections, acquired after his 
death by the nation (by his own will at a price far below 
their real value) and afterwards forming one of the founda- 
tion collections of the British Museum. Dr Brooks has been 
laudably thorough in amassing and arranging information 
and at times his chapters read almost like reports. It is 
a pity that Sloane himself is not made more of a flesh-and- 
blood man and not just a remarkable figure of immense 
achievements, but the whole study is valuable. 

The new Arden edition of Shakespeare’s ‘The Tem- 
pest’ (Methuen) has been edited by Frank Kermode. 
The excellence of this edition needs little stressing, and, 
for such a heavily annotated version of the play, the text is 
in no way impaired by the footnotes. Mr Kermode is a 
positive editor. He keeps his head admirably. His 
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long introductory survey of the play and of the current 
state of “Tempest’ scholarship is full of common sense 
and of balanced consideration of the immense analytical 
commentaries already extant. But he will not be hood- 
winked by the antics of theoretical hares. He implies 
that, in the pedigree of the Shakespeare plays, it is impos- 
sible to sort out all the various bloods that have gone to 
make them. He also is innocent enough to believe that 
Shakespeare may have written a play almost as we have 
it—an approach likely to outrage the pedants. It is 
such refreshing plainness that makes his introduction so 
authoritative and pleasant: ‘ Ever since Tieck made the 
observation in 1817 (that Jakob Ayrer’s “‘ Die Schéne 
Sidea’’ was a version of ‘“‘ The Tempest ’’) serious study of 
“The Tempest ”’ has been bedevilled by Ayrer: it is enough 
to say now that the hypothetical English “fair Sidea’”’ 
could have little more to do with ‘‘The Tempest” than 
Mucedorus and that the prominence of Ayrer’s play in 
“Tempest studies ”’ is a tribute to the persistence of German 
scholarship rather than a measure of its real importance.’ 

Against the cruder and more obvious forecasts of the 
way the wicked world is heading—such as Orwell’s ‘1984,’ 
—‘From a Christian Ghetto: Letters of Ghostly Wit 
written A.D. 2453,’ by Geddes MacGregor (Longmans), 
strikes a much more subtle and less vengeful note and is 
likely to be overlooked because of this. Its basis is the 
Christian ethic and it keeps the idea of evil as the arch 
devil. The slope down which the author sees us rushing 
like the Gadarene swine is a moral slope and not a scien- 
tific one. His idea of the ability to read being treasonable 
gives some idea of the wit of his fantasy. The narrator 
is a don in the University of the Christian Underworld and 
his letters are written as tutorial advice to a student 
specialising in the period of the late 20th century: as a 
satiric comment on our contemporary world it bites deeply 
—and like all satires, it attacks us where we are most 
complacent—in our idea of progress and in our confidence 
in our moral well-being : ‘ I deprecate your use of the term 
“Dark Ages’’ to describe the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. There were flashes of light that escape the eye 
of the superficial historian. God has never left his Church 
without a witness even in the twentieth century.’ But 
it is impossible to give any idea of the range of Mr Mac- 
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Gregor’s irony. Some readers may consider it too close- 
knit for satire, but it should certainly be read by all who 
are concerned with spiritual values and the Christian ethic. 

In ‘Tramp Royal’ (Elek) Sir Michael Bruce, 11th 
Baronet of Stenhouse and Airth, tells the story of his 
varied and adventurous life up to the present. Whether 
danger acts as a magnet to Sir Michael or he as a magnet 
to danger matters not—they always seem to be the closest 
of companions! On land or at sea, in Europe, Africa, 
and South America, in the mountains or on the plains, 
in the desert or in the towns, something unusual, and to 
most people alarming, happens to Sir Michael. As a 
boy he joined the British South African Police and shot 
his first man, a murderer, when only seventeen. He fought 
in Gallipoli and France in the First World War. He fought 
a spy ring, had a pitched battle with armed strikers, led 
a revolution in South America, went treasure hunting in 
the Amazon country, faced death in the jungle, acted as a 
kind of ‘ Scarlet Pimpernel’ in helping some of Hitler’s 
Jewish victims out of Germany, was in the hands of the 
Gestapo himself and was tortured by them, he took an 
active part in a small boat at Dunkirk, and at times has 
played some fantastic parts in the film world. Truth is 
indeed often stranger than fiction and Sir Michael’s 
adventures would make a dozen adventure stories. He is 
now sixty and somewhat crippled by many wounds, but 
we feel that he will still seek danger somehow. 

‘Five Hundred Borstal Boys,’ by A. G. Rose (Basil 
Blackwood), is the result of long and intense study of the 
whole Borstal System, and it will be of great interest and 
use to all concerned with the growing problem of juvenile 
delinquency. Mr Rose first describes the various existing 
Borstal institutions, their organisation, management, and 
physical features. He then deals with Borstal in war- 
time. Then he takes the background of boys before they 
reach Borstal, their home life, education, mental equip- 
ment, previous convictions, etc. Then he deals with the 
actual period in the institution and then with the extremely 
important question of after care. He has a good chapter 
on methodology and some discerning and useful conclu- 
sions. There are many statistics and over fifty tables. 
Mr Rose says that ‘the primary aim of this study is to 
attempt to apply the follow-up method to a group of 
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discharged offenders, in order to provide British material 
comparable with that available for similar groups in the 
U.S.A.’ But to examine the follow-up necessarily means 
enquiry into why there is a follow-up at all, and why the 
boys ever reached Borstal. The book makes stiff reading 
at times, but it is well worth the effort for the light it 
throws on some of the less fortunate sides of life in this 
country. 

The eighteenth edition of ‘The International Who’s 
Who’ (Europa Publications, Ltd.), covering the year 
1954, is, like its predecessors, a valuable work of reference 
for office or literary use. It contains neariy 1100 large 
double-column pages giving biographical information 
about thousands of people of greater or lesser eminence all 
over the world. The labour of completing such a work 
and keeping it up to date must be immense and users of 
the work, both in private and in public places, owe a debt 
of gratitude to the editors. It is a just claim that the 
volume contains ‘the essential facts about the leading 
personalities in almost every sphere of human endeavour— 
scientists, diplomatists, business executives, religious lead- 
ers, heads of states, jurists, musicians, bankers, writers, 
and many more.’ 

‘The Kingdom of Acre’ is the third and final volume 
of Mr Steven Runciman’s great and scholarly work ‘ The 
History of the Crusades,’ published by the Cambridge 
University Press. It is divided into five varts: the Third 
Crusade, Misguided Crusades, the Mongols and the Mame- 
lukes, the End of Outremer, and Epilogue, covering the 
last crusades and the summing up. The Third Crusade 
of course has special interest for us as Richard Coeur de 
Lion, that romantic man but disastrous king, played so 
large a part in it. There is, however, no outstandingly 
dominant episode like the First Crusade in Vol. I, and 
the author has several stories, so to speak, to keep going 
side by side—and very successfully he does it. There 
are dramatic events like the sack of Constantinople in 
1204 and outstanding characters like Saladin. The 
Frankish Kingdom was revived at the time of the Third 
Crusade, but afterwards, before the final collapse a century 
later, the story is one of continued decay and disintegration, 
till the time of the Mamelukes, whose sultans finally 
eliminated Frankish Syria. As Mr Runciman says in his 
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preface, ‘ the whole tale is one of faith and folly, courage 
and greed, hope and disillusion.’ Included in the book 
is an illuminating chapter on art and architecture in 
Outremer. These three volumes will undoubtedly remain 
the standard work on the Crusades for many years. 

Three faults commonly beset histories of businesses, as 
a genre. Minor parochial incidents are often treated at 
tedious length ; in-the-family authorship frequently results 
in a partisan parody of all that history should not be ; 
finally, there is seldom any attempt at an orderly pre- 
sentation of the subject (a failure often aggravated by bad 
printing and production). Yet it can scarcely be doubted 
that a fairly detailed account of the very nimble thinking 
of business men is an indispensable material for the history 
of this Marketing Age. Thus we can be grateful that 
Charles Wilson, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, has 
tackled with the true professional historian’s objectivity 
‘The History of Unilever’ (two vols., Cassell). He has 
given us an excellently organised account of this world- 
wide enterprise. His achievement has been to produce a 
history of immense and sober sociological value, in which, 
however, the sheer story interest never flags. This is a 
tribute to Professor Wilson’s clear insight into the historical 
context and into the personalities of the important men 
who have made the vast Unilever combine. The measure 
of his achievement is exemplified by his treatment of the 
formation in 1906 of the much-abused Soap Trust. Lever- 
hulme misjudged the force of the British ideal of fair play 
and, in a day when the craft of public relations was less 
highly developed than it is now, the newspapers played up 
the theme that the merger would enable soap manufacturers 
to cheat the public. Leverhulme is more often seen as a 
far-sighted business thinker who built success on service to 
consumers and upon improved conditions (and, finally, 
profit-sharing) for his employees. However, his vast 
acquisitive spree, during his last years at the helm, attached 
such various and unrelated items to the business as Mac 
Fisheries and a Welsh quarry. The last did at least provide 
a source of silica for the famous Vim scouring powder. 
Professor Wilson’s second volume shows how, on the Dutch 
side, the mighty margarine interests were passing from 
competition to combination. Thus, by 1929 the many 
companies which were to form Unilever were organised 
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into the two main groups. Professor Wilson, who has 
admirably delineated the main threads, now shows how 
they were woven together. Francis d’Arcy Cooper, who 
had taken over the task of assimilating Leverhulme’s 
purchases, piloted the merger through on the British side. 
The combine is now a vast economic force processing, the 
author tells us, more than a third of all the world’s oils and 
fats. He gives us a most lucid account of its present- 
day influence and he is to be praised not least for many 
helpful charts which show the extent and scale of Unilever 
business. 

The amusing flutter recently caused amongst novelists 
by the statement of a very sound literateur that the novel 
as a work of art is dead, seems to have eddied away into an 
occasional muttered resentment or, more frequently, the 
affirmation of belief in themselves by certain novelists. 
There can be no doubt that if the novel is dead the person 
most concerned with its death is the novelist. Mr Walter 
Allen’s masterly critical history ‘The English Novel’ 
(Phoenix House) therefore comes at a very opportune and 
strategic moment. Mr Allen deals with his individual 
novelists and their works in a much fuller way than is 
usual in this kind of book. His opinions are obviously 
based on his own reading and this in itself is something for 
gratitude, since it is not very usual to consult original 
literary sources when it involves the amount of work that 
Mr Allen’s book must have done. He is usefully blunt 
‘ the historians have been guilty of a confusion: they have 
assumed that the words fiction and novel are synonymous 
and interchangeable. They are not. So long as men have 
told stories there has been fiction whether in verse or prose, 
and only to this extent is it true to say that any work of 
fiction written before 1670 in England is in some sense an 
ancestor of the novel. But the novel itself is something 
new. So he ranges without flagging over all the important 
novels from that date, being equally at home with and 
equally understanding of them all. He ends his most 
readable survey with a chapter ‘ 1914 and After’ and the 
three novelists he discusses in this are Virginia Woolf, 
James Joyce, and D. H. Lawrence. It is most illuminating 
and unbiased and covers most of the major aspects of these 
difficult and controversial novelists. He seems wholly to 
understand their different aims and rightly dismisses any 
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suggestion that they were iconoclasts. It is only fitting that 
an invaluable book of this kind should have the last word. 
* Joyce and Lawrence: In the history of the English novel 
they stand in curious and uneasy juxtaposition... as 
artists they are eternal opposites, but in their opposed 
ways they took the English novel as far as it has yet gone. 
They are still the advance guard.’ 

Mr Walter Allen says of Thackeray ‘ he is then in the 
second rank of our novelists. Once this is recognised, his 
merits stand out in shining clarity.’ With the first part of 
this statement Professor Geoffrey Tillotson would not 
agree, but he would accept the second. His ‘Thackeray: 
The Novelist ’ (Cambridge University Press) is a brilliantly 
argued exegesis of the works as they stand and not as they 
provide data for Thackeray’s private life. His book con- 
cludes: ‘ I have already indicated, I think, that a study of 
Thackeray and Henry James would yield substantial re- 
sults. The debt of the latter to the former was a filial 
intimacy. There can be no question that a place for 
Thackeray must be found in any tradition of the novel, 
whatever our standards of admission.’ Professor Tillotson’s 
book lacks the fluent readability of Mr Allen’s but it is 
extraordinarily close to its subject and full of ideas. It is 
an authoritative rebuke of those people who sweep Thacke- 
ray the novelist aside to peer at his private life and chatter 
about it with the freedom of their own psychological im- 
pudence. One of Professor Tillotson’s themes is that the 
novels must be regarded as part of a large creative ex- 
perience and not as individual works. Once his packed 
style has aroused the alertness to meet it, it is a most 
satisfying study to read. One feels that here indeed is the 
writer to champion Thackeray against the basilisk-eyed 
regard of such a chilly critic as Dr Leavis, and he does so 
with a warm critical apparatus full of the faculty of appre- 
ciation that makes Dr Leavis’s austere sibylline comments 
seem very thin gruel. 

Mr Cledwyn Hughes subtitles his ‘West with the 
Tinkers’ (Odhams) ‘A Journey through Wales with 
Vagrants.’ His itinerant summer excursion with Johnny 
Powell and his son Corgi, Welsh tinkers of gipsy extraction, 
is something of a valedictory exercise, for it became the 
occasion for him to collect the tail-ends of a way of life and 
of unique customs and traditions that are rapidly dying, 
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and these came to him even on this journey only fragmen- 
tarily. The Powells themselves live in a house and only 
travel in the summer. They plied vicarious trades en 
route, being china repair craftsmen, knife grinders, old 
metal merchants as the occasion or the police or local by- 
laws demanded. In fact they did anything that they could 
turn to profit. Mr Hughes writes with a great feeling of the 
open air. His own country lore is almost as extensive as 
that he details as coming from his tinker companions. Old 
rural wisdoms, nostrums, salves, charms, superstitions, 
wine recipes are recorded with the true countryman’s un- 
consciousness of superfiuity. He crams in historical facts, 
stories of local characters culled from old newspapers, and, 
in general, paints in the human background of the scenes 
through which the trio and the tinkers’ tobacco-eating 
mare—a fascinating animal whose barrenness has earned 
her the name of Empty Moll—wander. It is a wholly 
loquacious book with the creak of the bright caravan 
wheels and the clatter and jingle of pots and pans on every 
page. 

Mr Frank Owen in his ‘ Tempestuous Journey, Lloyd 
George, His Life and Times’ (Hutchinson) shows boldness 
in tilling once again a field which has already been so well 
tilled. However, it is well worth while, and this new life 
is eminently readable and interesting, as well as being 
informative in some matters not covered by the other 
biographies, largely due to the fact that Mr Owen has had 
the run of the mass of Lloyd George papers now in the 
possession of Lord Beaverbrook. Several texts for the 
book as a whole could be taken from its pages: firstly, 
Bonar Law in 1911 ‘I like Lloyd George. He is a very 
nice man. But he is the most dangerous little man that 
ever lived.’ Secondly, ‘Ever Lloyd George loved storms 
and he was right. He was a great captain in a rough sea.’ 
Thirdly, ‘His charm, linked with his almost diabolical 
knowledge of men and their motives, and a patience that 
could at any moment turn into a terrifying and devasta- 
ting impatience, made him matchless in handling people.’ 
Fourthly, his own statement, ‘Baldwin knifed me and I 
am going to knife him.’ There possibly we have keys 
to his character, his courage, his determination, his im- 
placable and lasting hatreds and venom, his kindness, his 
unpredictability, his emotionalism, his waywardness, his 
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faith and at times curious lack of it—all are ingredients in 
his extraordinary character. We are told that someone 
said of him in his later years that he was the most friend- 
less man alive. Why? the answer surely is that by the 
end of his career very few could really trust him. In the 
first half of the book we are told a good deal of him in his 
most attractive side—his family life. In the second half 
even Dame Margaret, who had been such a wonderful 
wife, drops entirely into the background. One asks why ? 
Did her good influence not remain potent—or had other 
influences become more powerful with him? Possibly 
Mr Sylvester’s ‘The Real Lloyd George’ gives a truer 
picture, unkind though it is in places, of the personality of 
the subject, but all the same politically and personally 
this is a valuable and illuminating work. 

‘Viscount Southwood’ by R. J. Minney (Odhams) is a 
book that would have delighted Samuel Smiles as a supreme 
example of virtuous and industrious self-help. It is the 
story of the development of a newspaper errand boy into 
the imposing personage shown in the frontispiece in the 
scarlet and ermine of peer’s robes, and the creator, out of 
almost nothing, of one of the largest and most prosperous 
printing and publishing firms in the country. Julius Elias 
came of humble parentage and had no material advantages 
of background and little education, beyond what he gained 
for himself. The stor): of his ever-increasing business act- 
ivities, told in this book, is absorbingly interesting. He 
took enormous risks but only after most careful calculation. 
He had bad crises such as the crash of Horatio Bottomley, 
with whom and his paper ‘John Bull,’ Odhams, Elias’s firm, 
had too close association, and a very uncomfortable one. 
It was Elias’s genius that brought success out of what looked 
like certain disaster. Mr Minney rightly stresses another 
side of Lord Southwood—his immense labours for charit- 
able purposes. He helped to raise in all more than 
20,000,000/. to aid others in suffering and in need. And it 
was not just direction of money-raising schemes; he was 
unfailing in giving his own time, genius, and labour, always 
ready with advice and encouragement and always ready to 
do the job himself, however busy he might be. A lasting 
monument to his memory stands in the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Ormond Street, to which he devoted so much 
of his last years so successfully. Those who, like the present 
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writer, worked with him there found a very true friend and 
a man of very high character. Mr Minney has told his 
story well and it should have wide appeal. 

To celebrate worthily 150 years of active life, the firm 
of Blackwood has published its history, ‘The House of 
Blackwood 1804-1954,’ by F. D. Tredrey. The book is 
very welcome as a record of a family business of most 
honourable character and enduring industry, always under 
the direction of members of the family and never absorbed 
by or associated with any large association or combine of 
book or periodical owners. The book has special appeal to 
the ‘Quarterly’ in that in 1825 John Gibson Lockhart 
passed from ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ to the editorial chair 
of the ‘Quarterly,’ which he occupied with distinction for 
nearly thirty years, and in that time he continued to con- 
tribute to ‘Maga.’ There was also continuing friendship 
through succeeding generations between the families of 
Blackwood and John Murray. There have been five gener- 
ations of Blackwoods in the firm and the world-famous 
magazine has always been edited by one of them—and still 
is. There have been many famous names in the firm’s 


books beginning with Walter Scott and Christopher North 
and passing through Bulwer Lytton, W.S. Landor, George 
Eliot, Kinglake, Anthony Trollope, Conrad, Andrew Lang, 
John Galsworthy and ‘Q’ to Alfred Noyes, F. S. Smythe, 
Nevil Shute, and Bernard Fergusson. It is a record to be 
proud of, and it has been told well and clearly in this book. 











